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What Might Have Been 

The discussion of an extra income 
tax exemption which has been going on 
in the pages of The Silent Worker 
during the past two months, and among 
the deaf throughout the land, has 
brought to light many interesting argu¬ 
ments, both pro and con, provoking 
much thought and deserving of study. 

To this writer, one of the most inter¬ 
esting of the arguments is that which 
calls forth thought on “ ,vrU at might 
have been.” We find a skilled deaf 
printer, a valued employee of long 
standing, who says that had it not been 
for his deafness he would have been a 
foreman long ago. Another may be a 
skilled mechanic to whom deafness has 
brought a similar calamity. These argu¬ 
ments seem correct, and there is no 
doubt that deafness has prevented them 
from attaining the heights in their 
chosen occupations. 

On the other hand, where would these 
skilled workmen be today if they had 
not been deaf? In the flood of mail 
which came during the recent discussion, 
this editor, a humble school teacher, 
received a postal card from an anony¬ 
mous writer. It said in effect, “You are 
a good teacher, but you can not be¬ 
come a principal or a superintendent, 
so why don’t you protest?” 

Well, brother, we admit our deafness 
has probably held us down. But if we 
had not become deaf, would we have 
become a principal or a superintendent? 
It is more likely that today we would 
be a laborer in the pinev woods of 
Alabama. We would not have enjoyed 
the advantages that have come to us as 
a result of our becoming deaf. How 
many others among our deaf population 
who deplore their handicap can say 
that thev would be enjoving the kind 
of life they are living today if they had 
not become deaf? 

A great many of our deaf — the same 
as a great many hearing persons — have 
come from families not blessed with the 
abundances of life. Because of the won¬ 
derful schools which our state govern¬ 
ments provide, however, practically all 
are able to attain a comfortable and 
happy life. We know of many instances 
where the deaf child has become the 
most successful member of his familv. 
It is because he has received a better 
education, better training in a skilled 
trade, and he has undergone more cul¬ 
tural growth. His deafness prevents his 
rising to the top, but at the same time it 
has enabled him to take advantage of 


opportunities not provided for his 
hearing brothers and sisters. 

Those of us who complain of the 
handicap that has befallen us might well 
pause and consider some of the bless¬ 
ings we enjoy as a result of the same 
handicap. It is useless to dwell upon 
what might have been. Many of us might 
have been in a far worse plight had 
we not become deaf. On the other hand, 
some of us might have possessed the 
drive and initiative which would have 
lifted us still higher above our environ¬ 
ment. Who knows? At any rate, let us 
give some thanks for the things we do 
have, rather than fret about what we 
might have had. 

Deaf Printers Wanted 

We have received from Louis B. Or- 
rill, president of the Texas Association 
of the Deaf, a letter which he received 
from a printing firm in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, said to be the largest printing 
and lithographic plant in South Texas. 

The letter states that this firm had 
recently hired a deaf pressman, the first 
deaf printer it had seen or employed. 
His work is so' good that the firm is de¬ 
sirous of employing more deaf print¬ 
ers. According to the letter, jobs will be 
permanent, top salaries are paid, and 
there are openings in all departments, 
calling for compositors, pressmen for 
Kluge, cylinder, and open presses, lino¬ 
type operators, offset pressmen, camera¬ 
men, and other skilled workmen. The 
plant is completely air-conditioned. 

Corpus Christi is a city of 137,000 
population on Corpus Christi Bay, and 
its mild winters, allowing for year ’round 
sailing, swimming, and fishing, make it 
an attractive tourist center. 

If any deaf printers are interested in 
investigating the possibilities of employ¬ 
ment in Corpus Christi, The Silent 
Worker will be glad to send the name 
of the firm on request. 

The Cover Picture 

The photograph on the cover this 
month shows John E. Waller of North 
Carolina with a high school student to 
whom he is showing the intricacies of 
a linotype machine. She is Anne Brad- 
dock of Morganton, N. C., who spent 
a day observing the production of a 
newspaper. If Anne could visit more 
newspaper plants, she would find deaf 
linotype operators among the valued 
emplovees in a great many of them. 
Mr. Waller is featured in another ar¬ 
ticle in these pages. 


P. O. Box 150 

In order to expedite the receipt of 
mail and its distribution among the dif¬ 
ferent departments, The Silent 
Worker has obtained use of a post of¬ 
fice box. All mail addressed to the 
editor or the business manager, and all 
letters pertaining to subscriptions 
should be addressed to The Silent 
Worker, P. 0. Box 150, Berkeley 1, 
California. 
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New England Gallaudet Association Unveils 
Memorial to Founders of American School 


Statue Erected in Hartford Symbolizing Enlightenment 
Resulting from Early Educators’ Work 

By Loy E. Golladay 


Saturday afternoon, April 18, 1953, 
the New England Gallaudet Association 
of the Deaf unveiled and presented to 
(lie city of Hartford, Conn., a beautiful 
symbolic bronze and granite memorial 
to the founders of the American School 
for the Deaf, the first permanent school 
for the deaf in the New World, which 
was established there April 15, 1817. 

The design is the work of Mrs. Frances 
Wadsworth, a well-known New England 
sculptress. It shows two giant bronze 
hands part-way open in the sign of the 
deaf for “light.” The hands support and 
seem to push forward the figure of a 
young girl who represents Alice Cogswell 
and, through her, all deaf children. The 
girl clasps an open book in her left hand, 
symbolizing the education which was 
opened to the deaf through the school; 
at her feet there is a partially covered 
book and quill pen to connote that learn¬ 
ing had been closed to the deaf before 
that time. 

The memorial stands on Gallaudet 
Square, a triangular part at the crest 
of Asylum Hill, Hartford, overlooking 
the city and the Connecticut valley to 
the east. The memorial dominates the 
entrance to Asylum Avenue and is only 
about 100 yards from the site which 
was occupied by the school from 1821 
to 1921, until it was removed to its 
present location in West Hartford. The 
square is one of the most prominent 
spots in the city and the design of the 
memorial is most appropriate, with the 
figure looking east toward the sunrise 
and toward France, Laurent Clerc’s na¬ 
tive land from which methods of educat¬ 
ing the deaf were transplanted 136 years 
ago. The sign for “light” represents the 
light that spread over the continent with¬ 
in a few decades, as graduates of the 
school and hearing men trained by Gal¬ 


laudet and Clerc went forth to found 
other schools in different states, and 
from these schools in turn, still others 
took their inception. 

On the granite base of the statue is 
inscribed the following: 

Commemorating the Founders of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
America’s Pioneer Institution for the 
Handicapped 

At Hartford, April 15, 1817 
THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
MASON FITCH COGSWELL 
LAURENT CLERC 
Dedicated by the 

New England Gallaudet Association of 
the Deaf 

To Express the Gratitude of the Deaf 
of the Nation 
April 15, 1953 

At the back of the bronze figure ap¬ 
pear the names of the sixty-one original 
corporators of the school. No committee 
name appears at any point. 

Gray April skies and an occasional 
splatter of rain failed to keep an esti¬ 
mated 700 spectators, both deaf and 
hearing, representing some of New Eng¬ 
land’s most distinguished personages, 
and others from distant states. This 
crowd overflowed the 600 benches and 
spread over the square into Asylum 
Avenue, part of which had been roped 
off for the occasion. A bunting-draped 
speaker’s platform had been set up at 
the apex of the triangular park, with an 
open aisle leading from it to the canvas- 
covered statue. A public-address system 
for the hearing and interpreters for the 
deaf in the persons of Ethel M. Giett 
and Gordon W. Clarke, made it pos¬ 
sible for every person present to follow 
the program. Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, 
head of the American School for the 
Deaf, acted as master of ceremonies. 




Part of the crowd admiring the statue 
commemorating the work of the founders 
of the American School for the Deaf, 
shortly after its unveiling. 

Music for the occasion was provided by 
the First Company, Governor’s Foot 
Guard Band, one of the country’s most 
famous older military organizations, 
dressed in Revolutionary War period 
uniforms. Mrs. Edward Szopa gave the 
songs in graceful signs. 

The invocation was given by the Rev. 
Gurdon T. Scoville, a great-grandson of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, in most im¬ 
pressive and meaningful language. Dr. 
I3oatner then introduced the statue com¬ 
mittee chairman, Harry V. Jarvis, a 
Maine school graduate, crediting him as 
the man who had had the dream that 
brought the memorial into being. Mr. 
Jarvis described the great change, from 
darkest ignorance into the light of 
knowledge, that took place within a few 
decades for the deaf, through the school 
which had been made possible by Gal¬ 
laudet, Cogswell, Clerc and their back¬ 
ers. He then traced the history of the 
New England Gallaudet Association of 
the Deaf, the oldest association of the 
deaf in the United States, which was 
begun in 1850 and incorporated in 1854 
with Gallaudet’s name a permanent part 
of its title. In closing, he expressed hap¬ 
piness that the dream of a memorial 
had come true and added: “There is, 
however, an even more enduring me¬ 
morial which you can never see, and 


The statue committee and some of the Gal¬ 
laudet descendants. Rear row, left to right, 
the committee: Edward Vigeant (R.I.), Wm. 
Newell, Jr. (Conn.), H. V. Jarvis, chairman 
(Maine), Dr. E. B. Boatner, Supt. of the 
school, Douglas Cameron (Mass.). Front 
row: Walter C. Rockwell (Conn.), Treasurer 
of the committee; Mrs. Eleanor S. Font, a 
Gallaudet descendant. At far right is Mrs. 
Margaret S. Gillen, sister of Mrs. Font. 
Others are a daughter and a son-in-law of 
Mrs. Gillen and their child. 
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Left to right: Capt. Palmer of First Company, Governor's Foot Guard Band; Sculptress 
Mrs. Frances Wadsworth; Dr. Edmund Boatner; Statue Committee Chairman Harry V. 
Jarvis. Front, Murilla Phelon. 


that is the eternal flame of gratitude 
in the hearts of the deaf.” 

Dr. Henry A. Perkins, president of 
the school’s Board of Directors and a 
member of the N.A.D. Century Club, 
was unable to be present because of ill¬ 
ness, but his paper was read by Mr. 
Douglass B. Wright, secretary of the 
board. In his paper, Dr. Perkins out¬ 
lined our debt to Cogswell, Gallaudet 
and Clerc, telling how Dr. Mason F. 
Cogswell, a Hartford physician, wished 
to start a school to which his deaf daugh¬ 
ter, Alice, might go and which would 
also educate other deaf children. He and 
Hartford friends raised money and sent 
Gallaudet to England and France, and in 
the latter country Gallaudet not only 
learned much but was able to bring 
back both an accomplished teacher and 
an example of successful education of 
the deaf, both in the person of Laurent 
Clerc. 

Dr. Perkins then suggested the addi¬ 
tion of one more to the triumvirate of 
Cogswell-Gallaudet-Clerc, in the person 
of little Alice Cogswell. “The child the 
hands are supporting,” said Dr. Perkins, 
“symbolizes all children handicapped by 
deafness, but she also represents Alice 
Cogswell whose beautiful nature pro¬ 
vided the inspiration that was needed for 
the creation of the first school, while the 
book she carries suggests the education 
she craved and which the school was to 
supply.” 

Louis F. H. Snyder of Boston, a gradu¬ 
ate of the Horace Mann School and 
President of the New England Gallaudet 
Association, stressed the symbolism in 
the hands on the memorial, and paid 
a moving tribute to the part played bv 
sign language in the social and ed¬ 
ucational advancement of the deaf. 
“Through sign language.” he said, “Gal¬ 
laudet brought about the emancipation 


of the deaf.” Mr. Snyder then read a 
letter of congratulations on the occasion 
to the N.E.G.A. and the American 
School, from President Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower. 

After Mr. Snyder’s presentation re¬ 
marks, 11-year-old Murilla Phelon, a 
pupil of the school who was dressed in 
a costume of 1817, unveiled the memori¬ 
al, assisted by four young descendants 
of Gallaudet and Clerc. If more than 
one eye became a little wet on first see¬ 
ing this lovely memorial, part of the 
blame might possibly be put on the few 
drops of rain which began to fall. Cere¬ 
monies ground to a complete halt as all 
eyes centered on the bronze figure in all 
its poignant beauty. Many pictures were 
taken, including a 16-mm. documentary 
film in color which will be available 
through the American School as soon as 
titles and duplications have been com¬ 
pleted. 

Final speeches featured acceptance for 
the city by Councilwoman Elizabeth 
Knox; Lieut.-Gov. Edward N. Allen re¬ 
presenting the state, and U. S. Represen¬ 
tative Thomas J. Dodd for the nation. 
Miss Knox stressed the thanks of the city 
and the pride it takes in that education 
of the deaf in America takes its 
real beginning here. Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor Allen remarked that the Connecti¬ 
cut General Assembly made the first 
appropriation by any legislature in the 
United States for a humane institution, 
in 1816, for the aid of the school and 
added that Connecticut is extremely 
proud to have had such an important 
part in the school’s founding and de¬ 
velopment. Representative Dodd’s ad¬ 
dress mentioned that the U.S. Congress, 
after a visit bv Clerc in Washington, set 
aside public lands around the present 
site of Birmingham, Alabama, parts of 
which were sold from time to time to 


put the school on an assured financial 
foundation. This was the first grant of 
its kind, and from it the school took 
the name, “American School, at Hart¬ 
ford, for the Deaf,” as it was then 
thought that one school might suffice for 
all the deaf of this country. 

The sculptress, Mrs. Frances Wads¬ 
worth, was an honor guest at the dedi¬ 
cation and was presented with flowers 
by both the N.E.G.A. and the American 
School. She was thanked for her many 
helpful suggestions in the development 
of the design and reduction of the esti¬ 
mated cost from $20,000 to slightly over 
$12,000. In turn she thanked the group 
for the privilege of executing the me¬ 
morial commission, her second in the 
city of Hartford. The ceremonies closed 
with a very appropriate benediction in 
both signs and spoken words by the Rev. 
Chester A. Bieluch, one of the school’s 
visiting Catholic religious instructors. 

Saturday evening at the American 
School, the N.E.G.A. gave a celebration 
dinner for 150 persons to wind up the 
campaign, with committee members and 
descendants of the founders as guests. 
Mrs. Salvatore Giulfre gave in the grace¬ 
ful signs for which she is noted, the 
poem “A is for Alice,” which originally 
appeared in The Silent Worker a few 
years ago. Mrs. Loy E. Golladay spoke 
the poem for the hearing persons pres¬ 
ent. Speeches were for the most part 
brief and followed the general theme 
of the unveiling, with numerous expres¬ 
sions of appreciation to the various deaf 
individuals and groups all over the coun¬ 
try and to friends of the deaf, whose 
contributions made the memorial finan¬ 
cially possible in less than three years. 
The special unveiling convocation of 
the New England Gallaudet Association 
of the Deaf then closed with the show- 
ins: of a titled colored motion picture 
called “America the Beautiful.” 

The ceremonies were broadcast over 
both Stations WNHC-TV (New Haven, 
Conn., Channel 6) and Station WKNB 
(New Britain, Conn., Channel 30), with 
the latter showing almost fifteen minutes 
of pictures covering all parts of the 
program. All local papers gave excellent 
coverage. Time magazine for April 27 
carried under “Education,” a very in¬ 
teresting story on the unveiling, stress¬ 
ing the human interest angle of Gallau- 
det’s work. The Hartford Courant , the 
oldest newspaper of continuous publica¬ 
tion in the United States, published an 
editorial entitled “A Little Girl and 
Many Faithful Men” in which it out¬ 
lined the influence of little Alice Cogs¬ 
well, and which concluded with the al¬ 
lusion to the school: “Once founded, it 
flourished and mothered the many hav¬ 
ens that beckon with a finger of hope 
to those who live in silent halls but to 
whom now the empire of learning is not 
forever a forbidden land.” 
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The Wallers 
of 

North Carolina 

Veteran Linotype Operator 
Presides Over a Model Family 


G 


By Obie A. Nunn 


conveniently located near the clas¬ 
sy Battery Park Hotel and two govern¬ 
ment buildings, on the west side of 
the business section in Asheville, North 
Carolina, (pop. 57,000) is the Ashe¬ 
ville Citizen-Times. Renowned for its 
high standard as a metropolitan news¬ 
paper, it serves more than 50,000 sub¬ 
scribers from all parts of Western North 
Carolina. 

John E. Waller, Sr., is an employee 
of the Asheville Times , an afternoon 
newspaper, and has held his present 
position since he applied for a job as 
linotype operator away back in 1926, 
through the aid of the Bureau of Labor 
for the Deaf, of Raleigh, N. C., under 
the direction of late Mr. Hugh Miller. 
During his initial year with the Ashe¬ 
ville Times, its employment personnel 
stood at approximately 100. 

During the Hoover business depres¬ 
sion the Times was compelled to merge 
with the Asheville Citizen, a morning edi¬ 
tion, in order to remain solvent. The 
merged newspaper organization strug¬ 
gled along to meet debts and expenses 
until World War. II broke out, which 
enabled the news publication to con¬ 
struct a large, modern building with 
20,000 glass blocks and limestone, and 
to install a radio station and modern 
newspaper engraving department. The 
news structure is fully fireproof, of re¬ 
inforced concrete and steel construction, 




MRS. JOHN E. WALLER 


JOHN E. WALLER, JR. 


NANCY MAE WALLER 


John E. Waller at his linotype machine at the Asheville Citizen-Times. 


air conditioned for both summer and 
winter comfort, has acoustical ceilings 
in all working departments and has 
fluorescent lighting throughout. 

In September, 1952, John, one of the 
17 “old-timers” who had served with the 
company for more than 25 years, (as of 
December 31, 1951), was presented an 
emblem in exercises conducted in con¬ 
junction with the company employees’ 
picnic at Recreation Park. The Asheville 
Citizen-Times entertained approximately 
800 men and women and their children 
with a ham-and-friend-chicken picnic. 

Oft times John has been called upon 
to demonstrate his dexterity at the lino¬ 
type machine for the benefit of students 
of varied high schools — Asheville, Glen 
A1 nine, Morganton, and many more 
others of the surrounding area. 


John was born July 5, 1905, on a 
farm near Stuart, Patrick County, Vir¬ 
ginia. During his early childhood, he 
lost his hearing following an attack of 
spinal meningitis. He was admitted to 
the Virginia School for the Deaf, in 
Staunton, Va., in 1913 and graduated in 
1925. 

Handsome John married Miss Inez 
W. Johnson at the home of his parents 
in Stuart, Va.. in 1930. Mrs. Waller was 
born Aug. 3. 1909, in Gibsonville, N. C., 
and her parents moved to Greensboro, 
N. C., to live. She was educated at the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf at 
Morgan f on, N. C. They have two child¬ 
ren — John E. Waller, Jr., 20 years old, 
who is Staff Sergeant in the U. S. Ma¬ 
rines stationed at Air Marine Base at 
Cherry Point, N. C. He left High School 
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W. R. Harris, business manager of the Asheville Citizen-Times, presents a 25-year service 
pin to John E. Waller. At left is Don S. Elias, president of the firm. 


in January, 1951, to volunteer in the 
U.S. Marine Corps and was sent to Korea 
with the First Marine Division Head¬ 
quarters where he was placed in an office 
to maintain battlefield record books. Af¬ 
ter remaining there more than a year, 
he was mustered out to the United States. 
Now he is helping a Marine Colonel in 
his office at Cherry Point. 

Their debutante daughter, Nancy Mae 
Waller, 19 year old, graduated in June, 
1952, and was admitted to a nursing 
training school in Charlotte last fall. 

John and Inez are now living alone 
in their own bungalow home. However, 
they have their preferential diversions 
which keep them busy during their spare 
time. Inez has been employed at Enka 
American Corporation as a cone oper¬ 
ator since 1944. 

Inez is a neat and sweet-looking, but 
hardly a cover-girl type. Old proverb: 
“A woman’s kind heart and not her 
beauteous looks, shall win my love.” 
Well, Inez is about like that for she 
easily can win many friends in her 
circle. She is stylish in appearance and 
gracious, too. She is attractive like a 
bright comet flashing across the sky. 
She is adept in sewing and can make 
up-to-date dresses. The sewing machine 
provides a medium of expression. New 
curtains brighten the kitchen and new 
blouses add an attractive touch to the 
personal appearance of both herself 
and Nancy. Raising flowers is another 
of hqF pastimes. 

John’s favorite diversion is in Sun¬ 
day School work, in which he has been 
a teacher ever since the Bible class was 
organized at the Trinity Episcopal 
Church in 1937. John said that com¬ 
mendation is due Rev. Robert Fletcher, 
of Alabama, for bringing about the 


organization of the Bible class in Ashe¬ 
ville in 1937. John was president of the 
North Carolina Sunday School Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf in 1951-52, which con¬ 
vened in Winston-Salem. 

John’s favorite hobbies are collecting 
old coins and clicking a camera. At 
least seven large albums of snapshots 
and many loose pictures are to his 
credit. His favorite sports are football 
and golf. In his school days he was 
starred in football games. Although he 
participated in basketball and baseball 
he never did well in either. 

Asheville, “City in the Sky”, is famed 
as a resort city which receives multi¬ 
tudes of tourists who seek a cool place 
and recreation, the chief of which is 
golf, for Asheville has more than six 
golf courses. John is a golf enthusiast 
and has a pass to play golf. 

Last year the annual Citizen-Times 
Golf tournament was in progress, and 
proved to be quite an ordeal for some 
of the newsmen. However, John grabbed 
a prize in the tournament. 

When questioned on whether he has 
any bad habits, he explains that he 
attributes his long life to even habits. 
He has never indulged in excesses of 
any kind. He also said: “I hope, and 
expect, to live to be more than 70, keep¬ 
ing my health and body and mind in the 
bargain — I have only 22 years to go. 
Before I was married doctors said that 
mv health was poor; I was moody and 
depressed, and fondly nurtured the idea 
that the world was on my shoulders, 
I guess I was scared x>ut of my self- 
martvrdom. Anyway, I got out of it — 
and I’ve been having a world of fun, 
and good health ever since.” 

John and Inez are enjoying driving 
a 1953 4-door Oldsmobile. 


Should the Deaf 
Have Income Tax 
Exemption? 

T his month we continue the argument 
about an extra income tax exemption of 
$600 for the deaf, which was started in 
these pages last month. It seems that 
most of the different angles of the ques¬ 
tion have been touched upon by one 
writer or another, so this month’s assort¬ 
ment of letters will conclude the argu¬ 
ment. The N.A.D. Executive Board will 
be asked to study the subject and per¬ 
haps formulate a definite policy to be 
followed by the N.A.D. 

The Silent Worker thanks all those 
writers who took the trouble to write 
down their thoughts and to help with 
this problem. 

All letters published below came from 
deaf writers, except the last one, which 
was written by another educator. It will 
be noted that one letter was written by 
one of our friends who uses a hearing 
aid. He is well known among the deaf 
and we have considered him “one of us”, 
but it is interesting to ponder on whether 
or not an exemption for the deaf should 
be applied to him, or to the hundreds 
of thousands of other persons using hear¬ 
ing aids. Now for the letters: 

As Dr. Gallup knew all along (and you cer¬ 
tainly did, too), there were the usual divided 
opinions and no decision on this question. You 
have that “highly-educated, aiticulate deaf 
citizen” on the pro side of the question, but 
the scales don’t balance bn acocunt of numer¬ 
ous, equally highly-educated, articulate deaf 
citizens on the other side. 

It all sums up that the sentiment is strongly 
against compromising ourselves and our well- 
known position by accepting such a relief-giv¬ 
ing advice. The maximum tax-saving of about 
$266 for a married couple is not worth the 
price of our social gains made during the last 
fifty years. While the tax relief for certain 
brackets is likely to be only temporary, the 
wrong impression on society about our handi¬ 
cap can be lasting. Boiled down, the other 
opinions run thus: 

1. We have always wanted equality of op¬ 
portunity and rights, and it is only fair that we 
should assume equality of tax burdens and 
responsibilities of good citizens. 

2. The extra exemption will do absolutely 
nothing for a married deaf couple already hav¬ 
ing a double exemption because of old age and 
earning less than $2675 a year. The same is 
true for a family of four earning less than this 
amount. More than this, there are many couples 
nearing 65 years, and upon reaching this age, 
they won’t need this extra exemption if they 
are in lower brackets. 

3. The extra exemption will make a child¬ 
less couple better off than a family of four in 
the same tax bracket to the tune of $266 
a year. No tax equity for the deaf can be 
worked out unless there is a special tax table. 

4. No one knows for sure how deaf is 
deaf. No doubt some unscrupulous hearing 
people will see a gold mine in this provision 
for the deaf, and claim deafness in order to 
get out of paying their fair share of tax. 

Some thought that should the overall senti¬ 
ment be against this exemption, the N.A.D. 
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should publicize this fact and call the atten¬ 
tion of Congress to it via newspapers. 

The hearing people whom 1 interviewed 
said unhesitatingly that while they had no 
objection at all to this tax benefit for the 
deaf, they feared that the net result would be 
a bad advertisement against the deaf them¬ 
selves. How could school people convince their 
legislature about the “bread cast upon the 
waters” with most of the children eventually 
winding up as non-taxpaying citizens, they 
asked. 

To be sure, there were quite a few who 
would like to see the measure passed in 
order to give relief to the deaf having a 
difficult time making ends meet. Their chief 
complaint was that the few (meaning the 
N.A.D.) had no right to decide the question 
for all others, overlooking the fact that “the 
few” can be applied in many other situations 
such as our Congress, legislature, committee, 
board, etc. 

In every walk of life, it is always one “few” 
competing and clashing with the other “few”. 
I believe “The Few” should stand pat on their 
original decision until otherwise overruled by 
a majority. 

* * * 

I favor the bill for good reasons which I 
will state below. Today, at a gathering of our 
Church workers, about 15 of our ladies who 
are above the average in intelligence, voted 
unanimously in favor of the bill a few argued 
strongly for the bill’s passage after a vote was 
taken. 

This is a day when nearly half the popula¬ 
tion of the U.S. is feeding directly or indi¬ 
rectly off the government and all, practically 
all others would be included if they could 
be — except the deaf, in their vanity to es¬ 
cape being classed with the handicapped. They 
would make themselves believe that they are 
not handicapped and would have others believe 
accordingly. Fact is it gains them nothing in 
the eyes of the general public and T have had 
several persons who hear tell me that the 
deaf are foolish not to accept all that is offered 
to them by the hard-boiled government, just as 
do all other citizens, handicapped or perfect 
specimens. For example, take a look at the aid 
given to the Hard of Hearing or the “Hearing” 
by Community Chests all over the U.S. and 
the many, many other considerations and/or 
concessions given this species of our race, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly. The bona fide deaf con¬ 
tribute to the C. C. fund and the general pub¬ 
lic, 99 out of 100, believe the real deaf people 
share in that gift by the Community Chest. “If 
we get the blame, why not have the game?” 
I know many of these Hard of Hearing are 
only slightly deaf and a large proportion of 
tnem are LESS handicapped than the deaf who 
contribute to the Com. Chest for their aid. 

The blind are getting all kinds of financial 
aid and tax exemptions also adult home and 
office expense for the adult blind, and the deaf 
pay taxes on that, also. The deaf need much 
for their betterment and a $600 exemption in 
taxes would or should soon enable them to 
complete a home office of their own, staffed 
with full time paid officials, and they could 
repay the loss by the U.S., in time, for that 
exemption — indirectly of course. In this life, 
the deaf pay for many things and services 
which the government offers the public at ex¬ 
pense of taxpayers (including deaf) which 
services the deaf cannot profit by. The deaf 
pay regular admission to entertainments, taxes 
included, and get less than half the benefits 
offered; the same in high class eating places 
which offer music which is included in the 
price of meal and the U.S. gets its share of 
that. There are hundreds of other instances 
where the deaf pay without getting full benefit, 
because of their deafness, and our Uncle 
Samuel gets his share in taxes. 

I know that some of the deaf are well fixed 
in life and live well but any one who denies 
that deafness is a handicap should know that 
he is a liar and the majority feel that handi¬ 


cap keenly. It is very unfair for a minority, 
who are well fixed, to decide that matter of 
exemption of $600, when far more than half 
the deaf want the exemption and should have 

it, if it is offered to them. 

* * * 

In my business for almost 30 years 1 had 
to have telephone service and hire some one 
to do my talking and answer calls. That was, 
of course, unsatisfactory and l often had to 
call on customers or have them call on me. 
Was that a handicap? This is just one of 
many. I go to court and pay for an interpreter 
but I am at a disadvantage because 1 cannot 
keep up with the procedure. 

About three years ago 1 was allowed $600 
exemption because of my deafness and $600 for 
being over age 65. 1 remember that some very 
dominative souls, who meant well although 
misinformed, a minority of the deaf popula¬ 
tion, had that exemption repealed after that 
one year. Jt did not kill me or cause a lot 
of suffering but I know that many suffered by 
it — so that a small minority could satisfy 
their vanity. 

At one time I was employed in a factory. 
After 2 years there I was foreman and 2nd 
in rank to the Chief who came in only oc¬ 
casionally. During that time I trained several 
men, only to have them sent away as head 
men in one of the other factories of the com¬ 
pany. Each time that happened I was offered 
apologies, “Sorry we have to do this but you 
cannot hear the signal calls, talk to the men 
quickly, hear them and take part in discussions 
at officers’ meetings”, or something like that. 
This factory at that time was looked upon as 
one of the best in the U.S. and 1 was often 
complimented for my good work and I am sure 
that if I were not deaf 1 would have climbed 
away up in that business as did some of the 
men whom I trained and who were soon mak¬ 
ing over $10,000 per year — one of them still 
living draws $25,000. He told me he had retired 
some years ago but that he was asked to stay 
until they could find a successor. So he hangs 
on and takes it easy while drawing his regular 
salary. Is deafness a handicap??? You tell ’em! 
* * * 

While it is certainly true that the average 
deaf person, however employed, is usually 
passed over in the matter of preferment be¬ 
cause of deafness and often in spite of out¬ 
standing ability, is that a valid reason for seek¬ 
ing a double $600 exemption upon their in¬ 
come tax returns? Should not our deaf people 
take into consideration also the fact that they 
are exempt from compulsory military service 
with all its attendant hardships and risk to 
life and limb? A hearing man of my ac¬ 
quaintance started an auto parts business last 
year by investing all the money he had, plus 
what he could borrow. Six months later he was 
drafted into the army, and in consequence lost 
every cent he had in the world. We deaf 
people face no such uncertainties. A year ago 
I attended the marriage of a fine young man 
and his lovely bride. Less than two months 
later he was inducted into the army and is now 
in Korea. His bride gave birth to a child about 
two months ago. God alone knows whether the 
father will ever see his bride and infant boy, 
or be shipped home in a casket. Again, we 
deaf folk face no such terrible uncertainties. 

Similarly, we are not compelled to do jury 
service for a miserable per diem pittance, while 
our business or profession goes to pot as a 
court case drags along for weeks upon occa¬ 
sion. Nor do we have to serve in the civilian 
defense setup, for free, at the cost of much 
time and inconvenience. We are not expected 
to risk our lives as volunteer firemen in the 
smaller cities and towns of the nation. We 
are not asked to become volunteer canvassers 
for the Red Cross, the Community Chest, the 
War Bond drives, the Cancer Crusade, the 
Blood Bank, etc., etc., at great expense in 
lime and effort. In short, are we counting our 
blessings, as we certainly ought to? 

Furthermore, it seems to me that asking for 


preferred status in the matter of paying taxes 
can become the royal road to second class 
citizenship. Take the case of the blind in 
this state. Some years ago the legislature 
voted them a small monthly pension. Then their 
troubles began! Formerly, railroads, banks, 
department stores and other businesses gladly 
gave them a small place for a newsstand, cigar 
counter, or similar little business. Today that 
is all ended. “You have a state pension; isn’t 
that enough?” they are told. As a result, their 
statewide organization has now resorted once 
more to begging, usually by mail. 

When we have asked for such privileges as 
driving automobiles, compulsory education of 
deaf children, and equality of educational op¬ 
portunities, we have always been able to say 
to the public, “We deaf people pay the same 
taxes that you do; should we not therefore 
have the same privileges?” If once we cease 
paying those taxes we will imperil all our 
social gains, so painfully acquired by our 
forerunners and ourselves during a century of 
striving. 

About fifteen years ago, a deaf man near here 
conceived what he thought to be a brilliant 
idea. He approached the manager of a local 
movie theatre and argued that because deaf 
patrons could not hear the music and the 
talkies they should be admitted at half the 
admission price. The manager saw an oppor¬ 
tunity for publicity at little expense, and 
promptly agreed to the proposal. The deaf re¬ 
joiced — for a little while. As the theatre 
publicity made people aware of the half-rate 
admissions, the tendency arose for employers 
likewise to pay substandard wages, and the 
deaf speedily decided they did not want such 
cheap admission rates after all. 

* * * 

I too have had a change of mind. They say 
a wise man changes his mind; a fool doesn’t. 
Maybe 1 am not so wise after all. But con¬ 
sidering the deaf as a whole, I don’t see why 
they should not be granted an extra $600 
exemption. When I spurned the idea a couple 
of years ago, I must have been thinking of 
my own pride. It is really a matter of bread 
and butter with a great many deaf people, who 
are constantly buffeted by some sort of preju¬ 
dice or compelled to spend money to protect 
their just rights which hearing people are on 
occasion prone to look askance at. 

Many of us have had to pay for the services 
of an interpreter. We have to watch legislatures 
for any action detrimental to our welfare and 
to the right to the pursuit of happiness. It 
costs money to be deaf. The money we have 
to spend because of our deafness is money 
saved by hearing people, yet we have to pay 
the same tax. 

We get only half out of a T-V set, yet we 
have to pay full price for one. Ditto with any 
show or function or contest at which admission 
is charged. None of us can compete in radio 
and T-V quizzes, where some hearing people 
are handed as much as a thousand or more 
dollars in cash or goods. To offset this loss, 
why not the extra $600 exemption? 

Some of us receive less in wages than do 
fellow workers doing the same kind of work, 
the foreman claiming it takes more time to 
instruct or explain to the deaf worker. The 
foreman is stealing bread from the mouths of 
a deaf man’s family this way. There are still 
quite a few industrial plants which do not give 
work to the deaf. It costs more money for a 
deaf man to hunt a job than a hearing man 
has to pay. 

Some insurance companies up premiums 
when the policyholder is a deaf man. I have an 
accident policy for which I pay $1 a year in 
connection with newspaper subscription, yet 
the conditions read that if the holder is deaf, 
only half of the benefits shall be awarded him. 
If a hearing fellow passenger on a train and 
I both should be killed in a train wreck, en¬ 
tirely without any blame on our part, his bene¬ 
ficiary gets $5,000, while my wife gets $2,500. 

If a deaf auto driver fails to get a private 
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underwriter to protect him and his car, he can 
get protection under the risk plan, for which 
he pays a pretty penny, even though he may 
he a more careful driver than most are. He 
is penalized for his deafness. 

Deaf people in isolated communities are the 
loneliest on earth. Hearing people have little 
time or patience to be thoughtful to them. If 
a deaf man runs for a public office, it’s a 
laugh. We live half a life, when you strip 
from your mind the thought that we generally 
are inured to our loss. Yet it is a severe loss 
in these days of telephone and ether waves. 

During the last seven days I have had occa¬ 
sion to point out the above to my deaf friends 
and they all realize that, after all, it is the 
hearing people themselves who have forced us 
to the conclusion we are entitled to the added 
exemption. 

sH * * 

Personally, I do not see any harm in the 
exemption. On the other hand, it surely will 
mean much to many of the underprivileged 
deaf. As you know, I am in a position to hire 
people, and I do not mind saying that I would 
hire hearing ones first. Experience has taught 
me that the deaf, (most of them) in industry 
are hard to get along with. It is really sad, but 
it also is true. 

Those of us who are protected by Union 
cards, or are skilled in their chosen professions 
are very fortunate to make the grade. The 
deaf as a class, I think are handicapped. It 
is a known fact. They are discriminated against. 
Take the ‘hard to get’ insurance laws for deaf 
drivers. Take the extra service charge some in¬ 
surance companies levy on policy holders who 
are deaf. Does this not show enough proof 
that we are a bad risk, and handicapped. 

I am fully in accord with the views of that 
articulate deaf citizen who maintains we should 
get this $600 exemption for this unjust discrimi¬ 
nation, and it would be a pleasure to congratu¬ 
late him on this stand that he has taken. 

To give you an example of handicapped 
cases, permit me to use my own experience. 
As you may already know, and if I am not mis¬ 
taken, my own position carries great responsi¬ 
bility, yet during the last 12 years, an office 
clerk rose from $20 a week to a salary of $225 
a week now. Why? Simply because I am deaf 
and cannot use the telephone. And some self- 
styled leaders of the deaf shouting from the 
house tops and steeples claim we are on equal 
footing. 

Would the Federation of Jewish Philan¬ 
thropies maintain a Community Center if they 
regarded the deaf on equal footing with the 
hearing? Yet, many of these deaf do not hesi¬ 
tate to accept this charity. It is a farce. Where 
is their pride? How many of the deaf turn in 
honest tax returns? Why all the fuss if some¬ 
one wants to give the deaf something. I for 
one would not refuse it, because 1 believe we 
who live in this deaf world are denied many 
opportunities offered others. 

* * * 

I should think that any deaf person living 
in such a great and generous country as ours, 
and who has been given the rights of free men, 
and has a good job and able to support a 
family comfortably would be very happy to 
show a little appreciation by paying his just 
income tax without extra exemptions because 
of deafness. 

The Deaf as a class have been able, over 
the years, to support and maintain its organi¬ 
zations such as the NFSD, the NAD, clubs, 
etc., without financial assistance of the hearing 
public. Community Chests help the blind, but 
not the deaf. Is this fact not an indication 
that the hearing public recognizes the Deaf 
as a class able to support itself in any en¬ 
deavor? So why expect extra exemptions in 
income tax? 

And another thing: The peddling scourge 
has served to bring the deaf as a class into 
disrepute. Too few of the hearing public are 
aware of the accomplishments of noted deaf 
people: They see only a hand holding out an 


alphabet card to “educate” them. Now why 
make things worse by taking extra tax exemp¬ 
tions? 

It is true that many less experienced and 
less qualified men have been promoted over 
the heads of a highly competent deaf person. 
This could not be helped. Any fair-minded em¬ 
ployer should give the unfortunate worker extra 
pay if he is to promote a “stinker” over his 
head. That’s the only solution. 

* * * 

I for one was opposed to the Bill introduced 
in the Congress of two years ago for the same 
reasons outlined by the NAD, in that it would 
cast a stigma upon the deaf as a class. Since 
that time, I have discussed the subject with 
many persons, all deaf, and I have yet to 
meet one who has expressed an adverse opinion. 

Your letter and the conclusions reached by 
a deaf person on the subject prompted me to 
make additional inquiries among still others as 
to their views on the matter. All in all I have 
yet to meet up with a single person who objects 
to the granting of additional Income Tax ex¬ 
emptions to deaf people. 

The argument advanced by this deaf person 
you speak of is exceptionally well taken and I 
see no reason why we should not all work to¬ 
gether in giving the deaf a better break in 
life by taking a round-about face on this sub¬ 
ject. 

* * * 

I believe we should accept the exemption, if 
we can get it without going out and lobbying 
for it. 

I was against accepting it too, the first time 
it was put up, but I have since then seen so 
many examples of discrimination against the 
deaf, that I feel they should be given the added 
exemption if possible. 1 know several in Air¬ 
craft factories where proven better workers 
were denied promotion because of deafness. 

My own case is typical, before I used an 
earphone I could not get a promotion but 
had to be content to remain a copyist pure and 
simple, since I have used the earphone I have 
received several promotions, but I never have 
been paid the salaries that went with the jobs. 

At present time I am the oldest in point of 
service in this office, can do jobs that many 
of the others cannot do, and every year during 
vacations I double up as many as 12 and 18 
weeks a year. No one else doubles up except 
for 2 weeks. But do I get the added pay that 
should go with my qualifications? No! because 
they know I am deaf and they think I couldn’t 
get other work. 

They pay one guy here $85.00 per month 
more than they pay me, and he was sick last 
year for 18 weeks, and 10 weeks this year, and 
who did his work? I, of course, and I did his 
job day after day in never more than three 
hours. He works 8 and makes it look hard. 

For this reason I believe we deaf should take 
that added exemption if and when it is offered 
to us. 

* * * 

In reply to your letter of May 13th re the 
policy of the NAD in opposing the proposed 
$600 extra exemption on income taxes for the 
deaf, I am of the opinion that the NAD is 
justified in continuing to oppose this measure 
for the following reasons: 

1. We should not be misled by the gnashing 
to teeth of those who have gone through years 
of faithful service without promotions to higher 
and more responsible positions. As we all know 
the position of foreman requires communica¬ 
tion with one’s superiors and much telephon¬ 
ing about matters connected with the work to 
be done. While it is commendable for the deaf 
to aspire for these positions they must re¬ 
member that they should not expect too much. 
I know of quite a few deaf persons who hold 
the position of foreman or forelady in their 
places of employment and I have a friend 
(deaf) who is superintendent of a large shoe 
polish manufacturing plant. It seems to me 
that there is more of a personal nature in 
this complaint than in asserting that the deaf 


should claim this extra $600 as compensation 
for a discrimination which actually does not 
exist. 

2. The NAD serves the interest of the deaf 
best when it strives to maintain the status of 
the deaf on an equal footing with other normal 
people. If it should strive to obtain conces¬ 
sions for them it falls to the level of admitting 
that deafness is too great a handicap to over¬ 
come. 

3. We want to impress the public with our 
ability to shoulder the same responsibilities as 
others. In doing so we are thus enabled to look 
the world squarely in the eye. Were we to 
accept $600 extra exemption we would be ad¬ 
mitting and publicizing the fact that we 
cannot earn enough to support ourselves. 

4. Do we wish to become objects of pity? 
We pity the blind and we reaffirm this pity 
each year when we scan our income tax blanks 
and note the extra deduction allowable to 
the blind. 

5. If it should become common knowledge 
that the deaf were also entitled to another $600 
exemption would their employers feel the 
need of granting them raises in pay? I have 
a vague fear that those deaf whose rate of pay 
is not dependent on a union contract may be 
by-passed by their employers who may think it 
unnecessary to raise their pay since they en¬ 
joy concessions in regard to income taxes not 
available to normal people. 

6. We will get $600 exemption anyway when 
we reach the age of 65. Is this not worth wait¬ 
ing and working for? There is also the possi¬ 
bility that income tax rates will be revised, 
perhaps downward, and if so, the savings af¬ 
fected by even an additional $600 exemption 
would then be reduced to a negligible figure. 

7. Our country has been good to us. The 
American deaf are far better off than the deaf 
of other lands. Let us continue to show our 
appreciation by paying the same taxes as 
normal people, the very people we want to be 
equal with. 

* * * 

I personally feel that if the deaf wish to 
consider themselves the equal of hearing 

persons, they should not attempt to secure 

special considerations on the basis of their 

handicap. However, it has been the general 
philosophy of the country for some years now 
for every person, organization, and state to get 
as much federal money and other favors from 
the Government as possible, and it has ap¬ 
parently been the Government attitude to pro¬ 
vide everything for everybody. I, myself, do 
not agree with this feeling, and believe in¬ 
dividual initiative and effort are the best answer 
for personal security, rather than dependance 
on regimentation in the federal Government. 

On the other hand, it is only human to 
accept benefits when given, and I would ven¬ 
ture to say that the majority of deaf people 
in the United States would prefer to get this 
exemption of $600 — not necessarily because 
they are deaf, but simply because any group 
would like to reduce its income tax if it had 
some excuse for it. I would even believe that 
the majority of well educated deaf would also 
prefer accepting this exemption. 

However, I am sure there are a few deaf 
who take personal pride in their freedom from 
assistance in any form and would therefore 
object to being subject to special treatment 
because of their deafness. 

The arguments in favor of accepting the 
$600 exemption are all very true. It is true 
that deaf people, regardless of ability, do have 
a harder time being economically as success¬ 
ful as hearing people. The question remains, 
do they wish to utilize that handicap to secure 
special attentions? If the N.A.D. is to present 
an ideal feeling I would think they would con¬ 
tinue to object to such an exemption. How¬ 
ever, if they are to democratically represent 
their membership, I would say that probably 
they should present the preference of the 
majority of the members. 
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Deaf Girls Prove Efficient Office Workers 

Denver Insurance Firm Official has High Praise for Ten Girl Employees 


(On a recent trip to Denver , Colorado , 
we learned oj an insurance firm which 
has ten deaf girls on its office staff who 
are making an enviable record for ac¬ 
curacy and faithful work with various 
insurance office details , and we are 
proud to introduce the girls in the col¬ 
umns of The Silent Worker. 

The assistant general manager wrote 
the introduction below , and the captions 
for the photographs were prepared by 
Harriett Votaw, of The Silent Worker 
staff , and Frank Galluzzo. — Ed.) 

-X- * -X- 

Assistant General Manager’s Statement 

Six years ago Mary Cuscaden started 
to work as a file clerk for the Farmers 


Union Insurances Company. She was the 
first deaf person to be employed by the 
Company. Since that time many others 
have been hired for filing, coding, mail¬ 
ing and typing positions. In insurance 
offices, accuracy in office records is most 
important and we have found that in 
hiring the deaf people, we have very 
conscientious employees and that the 
misfiling of records is reduced to a bare 
minimum. The posting and coding clerks 
have proven to be very thorough in their 
work, as are the girls who mail out poli¬ 
cies, endorsements, receipts and notices. 

At the present time we have ten deaf 
girls working with the Company, most 
of whom have been here for a period of 


two years or longer. We have three girls 
working on our electric hies where the 
alphabetical and numerical office records 
are kept, one girl codes all the insurance 
applications for IBM room records, and 
one girl who helps to mail out all the 
notices, receipts and other forms. One of 
the girls types policies and endorse¬ 
ments for the hospitalization insurance 
department and two of the girls work 
evenings, mailing out the new policies 
and endorsements for the automobile in¬ 
surance department. Mary Cuscaden now 
supervises the girls on the electric files 
and on the coding and mailing desks, 
in addition to checking each new appli¬ 
cation that is received in the office. 



Juanita Greb was born in Spearville, Kansas. She attended p 
school there for three years, then moved with her fami 
Pritchett, Colorado. She attended the Colorado School fo 
Deaf at Colorado Springs, Colorado, and graduated from 
in 1944. Since September of 1952 she has been employed b 
Farmers Union Insurances checking and mailing out all auto po 
and state office records. She works in the Accounting Dep 
the night shift. She is a member of the Silent Athletic Club. 


Rachel Warnick was born at Snyder, Colorado. She attended the 
School for the Deaf at Colorado Springs, Colorado. After leaving 
School she worked at the May Company in Denver as a stock 
room clerk. During World War II, she worked at Schwayder 
Brothers. After the War she attended Denver Beauty School. Since 
August, 1951 she has been working at the Farmers Union Insurances 
as a file clerk. She is married and has a 4-year-old boy, Regan. 
She is a member of the Silent Athletic Club of Denver. 
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Virginia Teegarden was born in Warrensburg, Missouri. She at¬ 
tended the Missouri School for the Deaf in Fulton, Missouri. She 
worked at the Shoe Factory in Fulton and later worked for Avon 
Products Inc. in Kansas City. She is married and has two children 
and five grandchildren. She came to Denver last September and 
has been working for the Farmers Union Insurances for the past 
three months, helping to mail notices, receipts and all forms for 
the Company. 


Blanche Miers was born in Avon, Colorado. A fall from a table 
when she was eleven months old caused her to lose her hearing. 
She attended the Colorado School for the Deaf in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. After her graduation she studied with the Com¬ 
mercial Art Institute and is a very talented artist. She was mar¬ 
ried January 15th, 1953. She has been working for the Farmers 
Union Insurances for the past two years as a file clerk. She is a 
member of the Silent Athletic Club of Denver. 


Marlene Joy Hinrichs was born in Joliet, Illinois. She attended the 
Ephpheta School for the Deaf in Chicago for seven years. During 
the war she attended an oral class in Joliet. She moved with her 
parents to Denver, where she attended Evans, Morey Junior and 
South High Schools. She graduated from South High School in 
June, 1951 and started to work for the Farmers Union Insurances. 
She has been with the Company for nearly two years working as 
a file clerk and typist in the Life Insurance Department. She was 
married in February, 1952. She is a member of the Denver S.A.C. 


Eva A. Fraser was born in Raton, New Mexico but moved to Las 
Animas, Colorado, when she was a very small child. She attended 
and was graduated from the Colorado School for the Deaf in 
Colorado Springs. She came to Denver in 1938 and continued her 
studies at Emily Griffith's Opportunity School. For the past 5 years 
she has been working for the Farmers Union Insurances as a clerk- 
typist. She is married and has a boy "Sonny" age II. She is a 
member of the Silent Athletic Club of Denver and is President of 
the All Souls Guild at St. Mark's Episcopal Church. 
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Josie Kilthau, left, was born in Ness City, 
Kansas. She attended the Kansas School for 
the Deaf at Olathe, Kansas, for ten years. 
Then she moved to Colorado and attended 
the Colorado School for the Deaf at Colo¬ 
rado Springs for one year, then moved back 
to Kansas. She moved to Denver in 1950. 
She began work at the Farmers Union In¬ 
surances in October of 1952 as a file clerk. 
She is at present checking and mailing out 
all policy endorsement records for the 
Company in the Accounting Department. 
She is the last person to handle policies 
before mailing. She works at night. She is 
married and has three children. 

Deula Coulston, right, was born in Huger- 
ford, Penna. She attended the Pennsyl¬ 
vania School for the Deaf at Philadelphia, 
where she majored in Home Economics and 
Art. After leaving school she worked as 
a power machine operator in Harrisburg 
and also worked at the "Fanny Farmer" 
candy factory there. She and her husband 
came to Colorado in 1947. They have two 
children. She has been working for the 
Farmers Union Insurances for the past two 
years as a file Clerk. 








Zke Educational front and Parents’ Department 

By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


We imagine the early arrival of this 
copy way ahead of the deadline is going 
to knock BBB into a cocked hat. We 
usually just got under the wire, but here 
we are with days to spare! It isn’t any 
sudden energy on our part — it is the 
approach of the 
convention at Van¬ 
couver and the ne¬ 
cessity of setting out 
early to coax mile¬ 
age out of that old 
Chevrolet. Anyway, 
here we are and 
here you are, which 
makes it just great. 
W. T. GRIFFING * * * 

We are going to corner several of 
the big shots at Vancouver and tell them 
all too frankly that the three R’s are 
getting threadbare in these parts and 
that we need some Greek, cusswords, or 
some honeyed ideas to give education a 
shot in the arm. Dollars to doughnuts 
most of them will fall back on this old 
excuse, “I’m too busy.” Well, we will 
be prepared for that. Witness: 

‘Too busy to laugh, too busy to play 

Too busy to loaf, for even a day; 

Too busy to smile or walk a mile 

Or gaze a while at the open sea. 

From, friend and foe, all they know — 

Tm too busy.” 

Too much hurry, too . much rush 

No time to listen to the song of a Thrush. 

Too busy to live, too busy to love 

Too busy to ever look Above: 

At last at the Gate, I can hear Peter say: 

‘You're too busy, please go away. 

If I let you in you wouldn't stay! 

You're too busy!"' 

T. Frick, Science of Mind. 

That’ll cook their goose, won’t it. And 
this reminds us we must never say we 
are too busy any more. What about you, 
bud? 

* * * 

Here is a good prayer for most of 
us: “Lord, give me the wisdom to al¬ 
ways keep young people around me, but 
never to try to keep up with them.” 

* * * 

A deaf person cannot help but admire 
the honesty of the advertising employed 
by the Zenith Hearing Aid Company. 
The advertisement advises deaf and per¬ 
sons first to go to a doctor and to follow 
his advice: It is a shame all the others 
cannot do this great service to many 
troubled persons of today. 

* * * 

The NAD wants to know how the deaf 
feel about an extra $600 income tax 

exemption. We have talked with not a 

few of the rank and file and not one 


has come out with “I do not want that!” 
The consensus of opinions is that there 
is salary discrimination against the deaf 
and that any extra saving to make up 
for that is not charity but something 
that should he accepted with good 
grace. 

Sometimes we cut off the tip of our 
noses to save our face. A bit of sober 
reflection is needed here. 

* * * 

We showed the wifey an article which 
stated that the average wife can ex¬ 
pect to enjoy (?) eight years of widow¬ 
hood. It went on to say there were 
three ways to meet this condition: sav¬ 
ings for the rainy day, more life in¬ 
surance, and kinder treatment of the 
husband so he can cut into those eight 
years even more. 

Could it be our imagination when we 
say loafing around the house is a pleas¬ 
anter thing these days? 

* # * 

The Gallaudet College Alumni Re¬ 
union has been postponed until June 
1954 which will be the ninetieth an¬ 
niversary of the founding of the college. 
This attraction should go over big and 
the attendance should tax the capacity 
of the buildings to the limit. It is not 
too early to be planning to attend. Let’s! 
* * * 

We thought we knew most everything 
there is in connection with teaching the 
deaf, but evidently we have been asleep 
at the switch to judge from an article 
appearing in the Dallas Morning News 
under date of May 23. 

It seems, according to the report, mag¬ 
netic Mrs. Paul S. Miller acting on a 
divine impulse took pity on several 
young deaf children, students at the 
swank Pilot Institute for the Deaf. She 
invited them into her home and with¬ 
out any previous experience with the 
deaf, soon had all of them playing the 
piano so well that they were featured 
over WFAA-TV. The children, the article 
said, are totally deaf. 

We learned long ago to take such 
stories with more than just a grain of 
salt, but if this be true in the sense 
that the story indicates, then Mrs. Miller 
has indeed performed a miracle. Your 
comment? 

* * * 

The National Association of the Deaf is 
at present making a survey of liability 
insurance as it applies to the deaf motor¬ 
ist. In several localities it is almost im¬ 
possible to obtain coverage whereas in 
others it is obtained right off the bat. 
It should not be that way because time 
and again the deaf have demonstrated 


that they are among the most careful 
drivers. 

* * * 

A good friend of ours in the insurance 
business wrote us that the difficulty in 
obtaining liability insurance without 
going through the Oklahoma assigned 
risk plan was due to our inability to 
hear. We told him that was foolishness 
to the nth degree and that the easiest 
way for him to convince the old fogies 
higher up would he to invite them to 
drive down main street with their ears 
plugged to shut off all sound, then to 
repeat the performance with their eyes 
completely blindfolded. Try it one of 
these days and you’ll know this silly 
suggestion is packed with lots of wisdom. 
* * * 

The curriculum at Gallaudet is going 
to be revised so as to make the college 
eligible for accreditation. That’s mighty 
good news. Still, we wonder what is go¬ 
ing to happen to a lot of students in 
our state schools who desire a higher 
education, yet are not able to do all the 
work leading to a standard degree. A 
junior college might be the solution. It 
is hard enough for Gallaudet to get suf¬ 
ficient funds from the congress so a 
smaller college for those less gifted in 
English seems a remote possibility. 

* * * 

We have received information that 
former Governor Percival Baxter of 
Maine has offered the state $675,000 
for a new school for the deaf. He sug¬ 
gested that the new buildings be erected 
on Mackworth Island, his former sum¬ 
mer home, which he also gave to the 
state. He propesed that $175,000 of his 
gift be used for construction of a bridge 
to the island from the Falmouth shore. 
The state legislature was said to be con¬ 
sidering an appropriation of an addi¬ 
tional $1,115,000 for buildings. 

Mackworth Island is just outside the 
city of Portland, and includes some 100 
acres of land. If the school is establ¬ 
ished there, the children can enjoy dig¬ 
ging clams, eating fresh lobsters, and 
swimming in Casco Bay. It will be the 
only school on an island. 

* * * 

The signs point to a terrific summer. 
All of us will just have to sweat it 
out except for the luckies who can af¬ 
ford to vacation in an igloo. Ladies swim 
suits are more conservative, so lots of 
poor guys will be spared breaking out 
in a cold sweat every time one of those 
bandana wrapped swimmers passes by. 
And the fashion note says men will be 
wearing gold shirts with black ties or 
black shirts with gold ties come fall, 
with a possibility that pink will be 
the favorite male color. This, pals, is 
simply too much for an old fashioned 
guy who calls himself 

WTG. 
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Churches 


IN THE 
DEAF WORLD 


Wesley Lauritsen, Editor 


God's Wonderland 

What is so rare as a day in June? 

This is written early in the morning 
of June 22 at the Yellowstone National 
Park Hotel. From the many hotel win¬ 
dows we can see beautiful Yellowstone 
Lake, surrounded by snow-capped moun¬ 
tains. It is a real 
treat to be here, 
8,000 feet above sea 
level in God’s Won¬ 
derland. 

With the good 
wife and Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin T. John¬ 
son, we arrived here 
last night after three 
WESLEY LfiURiTSEN full and wonderful 

days in God’s Wonderland. 

Three days ago we left Minnesota. 
In South Dakota we drove through the 
Bad Lands, where no vegetation has 

ever been able to find sustenance. We 
were impressed with its bareness and 
bewildering mazes of peaks and gullits. 
How these were formed and how they 
have stood against the elements through 
the years is hard to imagine. 

Not far from the Bad Lands are the 
beautiful Black Hills. Here we find an 
abundance of vegetation and inspiring 
beauty, which bring to mind the thought 
why these two wonders of nature were 
placed so close together when the world 
was created. Did our Creator have in 
mind a visible lesson for us? The good? 
The bad? A heaven? a hell? 

Yellowstone Park is wonderful. We 
have seen Old Faithful erupt and the 
numerous geysers and craters in the 
Park. It is truly amazing and we feel 
grateful for the privilege of being here. 
Wild animals roam through the Park, 
apparentlv knowing they will not be 
molested. We have seen black and brown 
bears on the highways of the Park and 
have had to stop the car at times. Among 
the other animals we have seen here 
are deer, antelope, buffalo, porcupine, 
and muskrat. 

This is truly God’s Wonderland and 
we are grateful that we are here: we 
are truly grateful to live in America. 
Man’s engineering skill is making roads 
through the many mountains here and 
on the way astounded us. The Great 
Horn National Forest with its towering 
mountains was wonderful. The Teton 
National Park just south of Yellowstone 
with its 13.500 foot peak was grand be¬ 
yond description. 

Every American who can should make 
a trip through his country. It will give 
him a greater appreciation of the land 


and its wonders. 

Now we are ready to leave Yellow¬ 
stone for Glacier National Park and 
then a trip into Banff National Park in 
Canada. From there we travel through 
Washington to attend the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf at 
Vancouver. 

All this may seem to have little to 
do with the Church Page, but we feel 
there is a strong connection between this 
great outdoors we are passing through 
and our spiritual life. One cannot see 
all these wonders without becoming more 
and more aware that there IS an all- 
powerful God, Creator of the universe. 

Catholic Deaf of New York 
Honor Rev. Walter J. Darcy 

The New York Catholic Deaf Center, 
453 Madison Avenue, was the scene of 
a happy and festive gathering on June 
12 when the deaf of the archdiocese 
celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of 
the ordination of their Moderator, the 
Rev. Walter J. Darcy. 

The Rev. Stephen J. Landherr, Moder¬ 
ator of the Deaf of Philadelphia, intro¬ 
duced the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gustave 
Schultheiss, Secretary to His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, and his 
representative, Msgr. Schultheiss sur¬ 
prised and delighted the gathering by 
using signs in his opening remarks. He 
spoke glowingly of Father Darcy and 
his work among the deaf, in spite of his 
busy parish duties. Father Landherr was 
interpreter. 

Introduced during the evening were 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin, Principal 
of Junior High School N. 47, who had 
recently returned from Turkey; Miss 
Kathleen Gaffney of the New York 
School for the Deaf, who had donated 
a huge cake baked by the boys there, 
and also present were several teachers 
from both schools. 

Also present were the Revs. James 
Lynch, Walter Schroeder, and John 
Doherty. Three seminarians from Dun- 
woddie swelled the gathering and one 
of them, John McCarthy, in clear and 
expressive signs made his maiden speech 
to the deaf, delighting the assemblage, 
especiallv his teacher, Richard Bowdren. 

A distinguished visitor present was 
Senor Valentini de Zubiarre, of Madrid, 
Spain, a famous deaf artist and a promi¬ 
nent lavman in Catholic deaf circles 
there. Accompanying him was Kelly 
Stevens, of Austin, Texas, one of Ameri¬ 
ca’s noted deaf artists. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Renner also were present. Mr. 
Renner is printing instructor at the New 
York School for the Deaf. 




Rev. H. S. Rutherford 


fimnim of the Month 

By the Rev. Henry S. Rutherford 

Retired Methodist Missionary to the Deaf, 
now Living in Orlando, Florida. 

A RANSOM 

. . . even as the Son of man came to 
give His life a ransom for many — 
Matthew 20:28. 

Another verse reads “God so loved 
the world (mankind) that He gave His 
only Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not per¬ 
ish, but have eternal 
life.” Unless man 
believes in Him he 
shall perish, not hav¬ 
ing life with free¬ 
dom and happiness. 
He becomes sinful 
through disobedi¬ 
ence, and a debtor to 
God the Creator. He 
has no ability to pay his debts, or to 
make right with God in any way. He is 
hopeless. He violates the commandments. 
So he is cursed by law. He is lost — 
deprived of life which consists of liberty, 
friendship, joy of fellowship, and rest 
with God. He goes to a haven with the 
enemy, Satan, who deceives him and 
steals him and destroys him, and holds 
him forever. 

The man Christ Jesus gave Himself 
as a ransom for all — I Timothy 2:6. 
He might deliver us from this present 
took upon Him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of man. 
“He gave Himself for our sins, that 
He might deliver us from this present 
evil world, according to the will of God 
and our Father,” Paul writes. 

Our sins are a debt which need to 
be paid as a ransom. The ransom 
means “price paid or demanded before 
a captive or debtor,” and is claimed by 
Satan. He needs a redemption, He can¬ 
not ever free himself from the devil, so 
are the wicked the children of the 
devil. A ransom or offering on the part 
of Christ Jesus is needed for men. It is 
so done on the cross on which He died 
in behalf of sinners. He is God, born 
of a woman. He had a body like man 
in flesh and blood. Yet He is the Son 
of God and Son of man. He lived on 
the earth and then offered Himself on 
the cross to redeem and to reconcile him 
to God the Father. Thus He saves him 
from eternal loss or damnation. 

Socrates, the wisest of the Greek phil¬ 
osophers after Plato, said “Oh Plato. 
God can forgive sin, but I cannot tell 
how!” 

Socrates, the wisest of the Greek phil- 
have done, and pray God to forgive them 
by His mercy. 

Jesus Christ crucified is the secret. 

It is the grace of God bv which men 
receive salvation through faith. They 
are bought with a price as ransom 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 
on 

'Pa'itcam eat any 'Piocectute 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 



through Christ. His blood, the precious 
blood without sin or blemish, was shed 
on the cross as a sacrifice to God, and 
He obtains redemption for all mankind 

— even good to the end of the earth. 

If man be justified by the law of 

righteousness, Christ has become of no 
effect to him; he is fallen from grace. 

Man is sanctified by God’s will 
through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all. He, the man, 
had so offered one sacrifice for sins for¬ 
ever, sits down on the right hand of God. 
for by one offering He has perfected 
forever them that are sanctified. 

“Thus He was once offered to bear 
the sins of many, and unto them that 
look for Him shall He appear the sec¬ 
ond time apart from sin unto salvation.” 

Ephesians 5:2 reads: “And walk in 
love, as Christ also hath loved us, and 
hath given Himself for us an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smell¬ 
ing savour.” Who (Christ) gave Himself 
for us, that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works 

— Titus 2:14. 

Readers: are you ransomed? or rather 
say, are you saved through Christ Jesus 
who has ransomed all? The gospel car¬ 
ries on its work throughout the earth 
since the Lord gave His commission to 
His disciples. The sacrifice so offered on 
the cross is still effective as Christ’s 
ransom is paid for every one, whoso¬ 
ever it may be, for his full redemption 
and full salvation forever. 

Fourth Annual Meeting 
Social Service Conference 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Social Service Conference for the Deaf 
will be held in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on July 31, August 1, 2, 1953. This will 
be the first meeting of the Conference 
away from the Atlantic seaboard and 
it is hoped that this will permit an at¬ 
tendance of interested people in the 
Middle-West. 

The Conference is an association of 
Educational, Religious and Lay leaders 
of the deaf. They make it their objective 
to bring up and discuss social, religious 
and educational problems of the deaf 
as a group. The theme of the meeting 
this year will be that of “Meeting the 
Responsibilities of Life,” and will have 
the sub-topics of “Living with Myself,” 
“Living with Others,” and' “Living with 
God.” 

President of the Conference is Rich¬ 
ard M. Phillips of Gallaudet College. 

* * * 

To curb moral delinquency and help 
the moral re-armament program let us 
Keep reminding the public there are 
churches they may join and be baptized 
any day. 

William R. Sullivan 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Series No. 4 — (Continued) 

Question No. 10—Should suggestions 
be recorded in the minutes? 

Answer —No. Only motions should be 
so entered. 

Question No. 11—What are the min¬ 
utes? 

Answer —The official report or record 
of the proceedings of a meeting. 

Question No. 12—Must the Chair 
state a motion after it is seconded be¬ 
fore it may be open to debate? 

Answer —Yes, always. 

Question No. 13—Should a member 
seconding motion be called to give his 
reason for seconding the motion? 

Answer —No. It is improper for the 
Chair to ask a member for his reason 
for seconding a motion. 

Question No. 14—Has the Chair the 
right or power to ignore a certain mem¬ 
ber who has the habit of seconding mo¬ 
tions unreasonably or without knowing 
what he is doing? 

Answer —Yes, But a motion to ap¬ 
peal from the decision of the Chair 
would be in order. 

Question No. 15—Is it necessary to 
get the consent of the member who sec¬ 
onded your motion before you may 
withdraw it? 

Answer —No. You may modify or 
withdraw at will, but not after the 
Chair has stated your motion. A mo¬ 
tion, after being stated bv the Chair, 
belongs to the assemblv, but may be 
modified or withdrawn bv general con¬ 
sent or a majority vote. The seconder 
has no more to say concerning with¬ 
drawing a motion than any other mem¬ 
ber. 

Question No. 16—Has a seconder a 
right to withdraw his second? 

Answer —Yes, but before the Chair 
states the motion. If stated, withdrawal 
may be granted by general consent or a 
majority vote. 

Question No. 18—What does “general 
consent” mean? 

Answer —It means no one objects to 
it or when it is shown all favor it. 
Silence gives consent. 

Question No. 19—Has the Chair any 
authority to cut off debate for the sake 
of saving time? 

Answer —No. 

Question No. 20—Does the President, 
if he is a member of the assembly, lose 
the right to report, make, second, or 


discuss a motion while occupying the 
chair? 

Answer —Yes, but if he desires to do 
these, he should call upon the Vice- 
President to take his place. When the 
particular matter is disposed of, the 
President returns to his station. But he 
does not have to leave the station when 
reading communications (unless the Sec¬ 
retary reads them as may be prescribed 
in the by-laws) ; stating some facts for 
the information of the members; answer¬ 
ing parliamentary inquiry or request for 
other privilege; or stating the reasons 
for his decision from which any two 
members may appeal, one making the 
appeal, and one seconding it. 

Question No. 21—May the Chair 
vote? 

Answer —Yes. As a general rule he 
should not exercise this right especially 
to maintain his neutral standing except 
in cases where his voting may affect the 
result; may vote by ballot, provided he 
does so before the votes are collected 
and by yeas and nays. In case of a tie 
vote, he may cast the deciding vote. For 
instance, if the vote is 10 for and 10 
against which is not yet a majority, he 
may vote in the affirmative only. If the 
vote is 10 for and 9 against, he may 
vote, but only in the negative. If a mo¬ 
tion requires a 2/3 vote to carry (i.e., 
twice as many for as against), he may 
vote in the affirmative if there are, say 
15 for and 8 against, or in the negative 
if there are 16 for and 8 against. 

Question No. 22—What becomes of 
a motion in case of a tie vote if the 
Chair does not vote? 

Answer —The motion is lost, because 
it fails to pass over the required number 
of votes for its adoption. 

Ques* ; on No. 23—What is a “vote by 
yeas and nays”? 

Answer- —It is a vote by roll call and 
is used especially to secure absolute cer- 
tainity, as well as a record of the in¬ 
dividual votes. When the assembly orders 
the vote to be taken by yeas and nays, 
the Secretary calls the roll, and, as the 
member rises and responds either “yes” 
or “No” or “present” if he does not 
wish to vote, his vote is entered on the 
record. Every member must respond to 
the call. Debate cannot be renewed, once 
the Secretary has commenced or begun 
to call the roll. It requires a majority 
vote to order vote to be by yeas and 
nays. 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


SWing'mg 
’round the nation 



HARRIETT B. VOTAW 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 2532 
Jackson Street, Long Beach 10, California 
Assistant News Editors are: 

Central States: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
3690 Teller St., Wheatridge, Colo. 

Southern States: Mrs. Pauline Hicks 
1937 West Road, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 

Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 

Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
25TH OF EACH MONTH. 


ARIZONA . . . 

Thanks to Mrs. Ingram Lester and to Frank 
Miller of Phoenix, Arizona is amply repre¬ 
sented in the pages of the news this month. 
We’re hoping to have them with us each month 
hereafter. 

The Phoenix YMCA Association of the deaf 
held their Annual Memorial Day Picnic at 
Mesa on Sunday, May 31. A good crowd turned 
out and an enjoyable day was had by everyone 
who attended. Visitors who drove up from 
I ucson included the Earl Rogersons, the 
Slades, the Neumanns, and the Frank Sladeks. 

Mrs. Bertha Erickson of Oregon has been 
spending the past winter in Phoenix. With the 
hot summer months already at hand, Bertha 
is still with us and it might be that she likes 
Phoenix so much that she won’t be returning 
to the cool breezes of the Northwest. At least, 
we hope so, Bertha! 

We’ve had quite a few visitors in town lately. 
Mrs. Lottie Vieweg of Chicago is visiting with 
her son in Phoenix and Harry Greer of Flag¬ 
staff was in town for the Memorial Day Picnic. 
Leon Bonham of Indiana has retired and is 
making his home in Phoenix. Welcome, Leon, 
we are all glad to have you with us! Alena 
Rambis of Milwaukee, Wise., spent her vaca¬ 
tion here with her sister, Mrs. Willis Mate. 
Mrs. Mate has been confined at a local hospital 
for weeks and at times her condition has been 
considered critical. She has been the happy 
recipient of some beautiful flowers from the 
deaf hereabouts who are hoping for her speedy 
recovery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Greenberg of Chicago 
stopned over in Phoenix on their way west 
to California. They paused for a brief visit 
with the Ray Morrisons and the Ralph Bourns. 
Mrs. Cora Richards, a teacher of the deaf for 
more than fifty year^, spent several months with 
her son in Phoenix. She left recently to return 
to her home in Springfield, Ill., but expects 
to return in the Autumn to spend the winter. 
James Thompson of Fresno dropped in for a 
short visit with friends here. James holds down 
a fine position in Fresno as a linotype operator. 

Mrs. Ethel Champeau, a native of Oklahoma, 
now resides with a daughter in Phoenix and 
rates our climate highly. She anticipates a 
visit to California soon to see her son who is 
emnloyed in the Postal Service. 

Paul and Eda Anderson and their young son 
and daughter are now happily settled in their 
brand new home in Phoenix. 

Marie Sorrels and Raymond Schneider of 
Nebraska were married not long ago and 
friends surprised them with a shower. Hostesses 
were Marie Ann Lester, Ava Morrison, and 
Doris Combs. Games were enjoyed and all 
prizes won were turned over to Marie. 

Charles Vickers underwent two major opera¬ 


tions just recently. We are happy at the news 
that Charles is now at home and recuperating 
nicely. 

Cards which come from Vito Don Diego show 
that he is really having fun on his vacation 
tour of Europe. We’ll bet Vito will have in¬ 
teresting tales to tell when he comes back 
home again. 

The William Wherrys have been very busy 
lately remodeling their home. The work is 
mainly in the kitchen, which is the heart of 
any home, and Grace is going to have about 
the most beautiful and spacious kitchen in 
town when they are through with the face¬ 
lifting. 

After weeks of looking, Dorothy and Rae 
Shurtz have found a new place to live and 
’lis right next door to the Lesters. Now, the 
two women can have many a gab-fest over 
the back fence. (Bet the two can keep us 
well-supplied with news of the deaf of Phoenix 
henceforth too . . . News Ed.) 

Babette Krayeski leaves for Chicago very 
soon on a month-long vacation. Have a good 
time, Babette, and hurry back. It is even 
hotter in Chicago than in Phoenix. 

The Printery where Mrs. Ingram Lester 
works does a lot of commercial printing for 
the First National Bank of Arizona. The Bank 
featured the shop on one of its television 
shows recently and showed Marie Ann at work. 
Marie is proud of having been on TV but ad¬ 
mits she is disappointed she has not received 
any Hollywood offers yet. 

The Gilbert Leons and children motored 
out to Buckeye on a recent weekend to visit 
Fern’s brother Floyd and their elderly mother. 
Floyd and his mother were visitors at the Leon 
household over the Memorial Day weekend and 
took in the Mesa Picnic. Floyd plans to move 
to Phoenix in the near future. 

Mrs. James Langford left for Indiana a few 
weeks ago to greet the arrival of a grandson 
at the home of her daughter. James has been 
batching it since her departure. 

New residents hereabouts are Mr. and Mrs. 
William McRae, former Oklahomans, who have 
moved into their spanking new home. William 
is holding down a splendid position as lino- 
tvpe operator with the Republic and Gazette, 
Phoenix’s largest newspaper. They have two 
young sons and are a really pleasant family. 
We are clad to have them. 

The North Phoenix Baptist Church con¬ 
tinues to be the place of worship each Sunday 
for the deaf people of Phoenix. Mr. Charles 
Overholser and Neil Pollard alternate as in¬ 
terpreters for the Pastor, Mr. James Staples. 

CONNECTICUT . . . 

Mrs. Helena Grover of New Haven was 
tendered a surprise party by her daughter, 
Doris, on the 14th of June. The party was a 
real surprise and some forty or more persons 
were present with many coming from towns 
outside New Haven. Helena received numerous 
lovely gifts and the huge birthday cake was 
really something to see. Among the guests 
was the 11-year-old stage actor, son of deaf 
parents, who appears with the stage star Helen 
Hayes is “Mrs. McThing.” 

A shower was held at the American School 
in Mid-May for Betty Ann Larson who wed¬ 
ded Leverett Blanchard June 20 in Stamford. 

Dorothy Balberchak of Bridgeport and Mario 
F. Leonardi of Waterbury have announced 


their engagement. Dorothy graduated from the 
American School in 1952 and Mario in 1949. 

Word comes that Patty Chatterton, who at¬ 
tended the ASD and graduated in 1951, is 
working on the “graveyard” shift at Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft in East Hartford. She great¬ 
ly enjoys her work as an assembler. 

Another couple who have announced their 
engagement are Justice Farrel of Hartford 
and Edward j. Russell of New York City. 
The wedding is planned for October. 

Friends tendered Mrs. Florence Proccac- 
cini Uterstatedt a baby shower in early May 
at the Viking Temple Hall in Hartford. A 
lovely baby daughter arrived at the Uterstatedts 
May 16. Little Donna Jean weighed in at 4 
lbs., 10 ounces. 

E. Douglas Cameron, general chairman, an¬ 
nounces that the Springfield (Mass.) Division, 
No. 67, NFSD, will celebrate its 35th Anni¬ 
versary with a banquet at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall in West Springfield on the 
evening of Saturday, October 10, 1953. 

NEBRASKA . . . 

There seems to be quite an epidemic of wed¬ 
dings and engagements around Omaha right 
now and Dan Cupid seems to be working over¬ 
time in our locality. We’ve had to carry around 
a memo pad to keep track of all the weddings 
and engagement parties. 

The first on our list is that of George Propp 
and Eleanor Cuscaden, which was solemnized 
on the 18th of June in Omaha at the Trinity 
Cathedral. The wedding was a large one with 
about 150 invited guests, mostly deaf of Omaha 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa. Tom, Eleanor’s 
brother, served as best man and came all the 
way out from Washington, D. C. Mary Cusca¬ 
den of Denver was Maid of Honor and another 
sister, Mrs. Roberta Wyatt of San Francisco 
served as interpreter. So it looks like George 
and Eleanor’s wedding was almost entirely a 
Cuscaden family affair. The newlyweds took 
off on a honeymoon immediately following the 
ceremony but no one has yet learned just where 
they went. At this writing they are settling 
down in their apartment in Council Bluffs. 
George is attending summer school at the 
University of Omaha and working towards an 
M.A. degree. He is a teacher and a coach at 
the Nebraska School and Eleanor is Physical 
Education instructor at the Iowa School and 
a ’52 graduate of Gallaudet. She is the youngest 
daughter of the T. Scott Cuscadens of Omaha, 
who are quite well known among the deaf. 
The Propps and the Cuscadens are a “teach¬ 
ing family”, with the elder Cuscadens em¬ 
ployed respectively as dean of boys at the 
Iowa School and teacher at the Nebraska 
School. 

Other marriages which took place during 
June in Omaha are: Harry Eckstrom and 
Marjorie Leiren of Council Bluffs at the Beth¬ 
any Lutheran Church Sunday afternoon, June 
14; Walter Kistler of Kansas and Gladys 
Cooper of Omaha at the Bethlehem Church 
June 7; Norbert Knobbe and Juanita Hain, who 
were married May 16th. The wedding of Harry 
and Marjorie, we hear, was a stupendous af¬ 
fair with the bridesmaids attired in nylon gowns 
and the men all wearing white jackets. Harry 
and Marjorie spent a one-week honeymoon in 
Colorado and are now back home with Harry 
working for his uncle and Marjorie employed 
at a beauty shop in Council Bluffs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kistler are now living on a farm in Kansas 
and the two deaf children of Mrs. Kistler by 
a former marriage will attend the Kansas school 
in September. Gladys will certainly be missed 
by everyone here in Omaha where she was 
employed at the Nebraska School. 

Norbert Knobbe, one of the best basketball 
players on the Omaha Club quintet, and Juan¬ 
ita were united in a simple ceremony and are 
now living out on Omaha’s Park Avenue. 
Juanita graduated from the Nebraska School 
just last year. Norbert is working for the 
Douglas Printing Co. and Juanita is employed 
at the Epsen Lithographing Co. 
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We predict there’ll lie some more weddings 
before the summer is over. To all those men¬ 
tioned above we extend congratulations and 
best wishes. 

Omaha lassies who are proudly displaying 
diamond rings, third finger-left hand, are Dor¬ 
othy Corliss and Bernice Cayou. Dorothy is 
engaged to Arvid Trickey and Bernice to 
Richard Loftus. All four of them hail from 
the Nebraska School. 

Mrs. Dolly Flood Peterson is a Grandma! 
A new little Flood came to the home of her 
elder son. John, in Washington, D.C., the 25th 
of May and it was a boy. Dolly is excited over 
her first grandchild and she is only in her 
early forties. She plans to make a trip to 
Washington during her vacation in September 
and Tom plans to accompany her so they can 
both get a look at the new grandson. They 
hope to include New York and Boston on 
their itinerary but of course they’ll spend 
most of the time in Washington. 

Edmond Berney, Jr., the oldest of the Ed¬ 
mond Berney children, enlisted in the Naval 
Air Force two months ago and is now stationed 
at Pensacola, Fla., taking basic training as a 
Jet-pilot. When Edmond was a little boy he 
often expressed his desire to become a pilot 
and spent much time making model planes. 
He has been attending the University of Omaha, 
majoring in Civil Engineering and in his third 
year there when he enlisted in the Naval Air 
Force. 

The Dale Paden household is dwindling 
fast, owing to the enlistment of their two sons 
in the Service and their subsequent marriages. 
Only Pearl, the youngest daughter, is still at 
home with Dale and Viola. One of the boys 
is in the Air Force and stationed somewhere in 
Mississippi and the other is in the Army at 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

The members of the Omaha Club had a most 
wonderful time the night of May 27. when 
they were guests of the Metz Brewery on the 
Missouri River banks. They were entertained 
in the big and beautiful lounge of the company 
and beer and lunch were “on the house”. A 
short, impromptu program was given in honor 
of the OCD basketball boys who have done so 
much for the Club the past winter. A Mock 
Trial was staged by Nick Petersen as St. Peter 
with a halo over his head which was very 
funny and brought howls of laughter from 
those present. To James Jelinek go our thanks 
for arranging the celebration with the Metz 
Brewery and we wouldn’t mind having the 
affair repeated some time. 

Donald Boone, formerly of Kansas City, is 
making his bowling hobby pay off. He has 
won cash prizes at bowling meets several times 
this past Spring and he won $50 in Kansas 
City in May. Previously he had gone to Des 
Moines for a similar meet and won a cash 
prize there. Donald is a superb bowler and 
knows the game thoroughly. 

Frank Milana had a very narrow escape 
a few weeks ago when he was hospitalized 
with carbon monoxide poisoning. He had been 
working on his car in the family garage with 
the doors closed and the motor running. He 
collapsed when he stepped outside and when 
he came to he somehow made his way into 
the house where Mrs. Milana instantly sum¬ 
moned the doctor. A few minutes more in 
that garage and Frank would have been no 
more, according to the doctor. A few days in 
the hospital saw Frank as good as new but 
greatly enlightened as to the dangers of 
working around a running motor in a closed 
garage. 




ROOM AND BOARD CHARGE ELIMINATED AT TEXAS SCHOOL. At the 1952 conven¬ 
tion of the NAD in Austin, Texas, the members were shocked to learn that there was in 
the State of Texas a law requiring parents of deaf pupils at the Texas School to pay 
$60.00 per month for room and board for their children while attending school. The Asso¬ 
ciation immediately adopted a resolution condemning the law, and the Commissioner of 
Education was invited to the convention to hear arguments against such unjust provisions. 
Louis B. Orrill, president of the Texas Association of the Deaf and a member of the 
Executive Board of the NAD, immediately set to work on legislative measures to eliminate 
the law. As a result, HB-438 was adopted by the legislature and on May 26 at noon, 
Governor Allan Shivers signed the bill in the presence of a number of interested persons, 
as shown in the cut herewith. Thus were deaf children of Texas given the same rights to a 
free education that exist in all other states. With their rights to a free education, how¬ 
ever, the deaf children of Texas must be provided with an adequate school plant, in place 
of some of the rattletrap buildings now on the campus at Austin. Legislation is pending 
for this fall which will quite likely make possible a 6'A million dollar building program 
at the school. In the picture above, front row: Kay and Johnny Williamson, TSD pupils; 
Orrill; Governor Shivers; Rev. Douglas E. Bergman, sponsor of the bill; Mrs. R. N. Dietz, 
president of the school P-TA; Roy M. Stelie, superintendent of the school. Rear row: Mrs. 
L. A. Wilson, Mrs. Bill Ennis, Mrs. Earl Day, parents; Seth Crockett, vice-president of 
the Texas Assn., Mrs. Roy Griggs, and Mrs. H. Williamson, parents. 


OREGON . . . 

Emma Tartanti is up and about again, minus 
her appendix. She looks quite healthy and none 
ihe worse for the ordeal. 

Portland folks are mighty proud of that 
loving-cup the bowlers brought home from the 
bowling tournament held in Los Angeles the 
weekend of May 30. Winning team was com¬ 
posed of H. Taylor, V. Kastel, C. Keim, D. 
Tatreau, and C. Lynch. 

Also a winner on her own was Louise Van 
Roekle, who won a trophy in the All-Events 
class. The Portland Club now has added two 
more trophies to an already crowded shelf. 

You’d have to look mighty far to find a 
happier set of grand-parents than Lloyd and 
Inez Adams. A new grandson has arrived at 
their house, we learn. 

The Blakleys will be welcoming a second 
addition to their family almost any day now. 
Everyone joins them in hoping the new baby 
will be a boy. 

The H. Bairns are the envy of everyone 
hereabouts. They’re soaking up the sunshine 
in Southern California and sunshine is some¬ 
thing we Portlanders see very little of, to be 
truthful. 

Bob Jones took a motor trip as far east as 
New York City and covered some 11,000 miles. 
He would have gone even farther, he says, 
if his money had held out. That is the 
trouble with most of us . . . we want to roam 
but the dollars-won’t stretch far enough. 

The Kenneth Welches also took an extended 
motor tour of the country covering New York 
and as far south as Florida, New Orleans, 
and Texas. Car trouble forced them to return 
home ahead of schedule and they came back 


expressing the opinion that there just isn’t 
any place like Portland, after all. 

Also off on a long trip went Roy Nye. Roy 
visited his former haunts in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and had a wonderful time seeing old friends 
again. 

Harold Hughes went back to Iowa for a 
visit recently. Mrs. Hughes has been ill for 
quite some time and has been recuperating at 
the farm owned by her parents in Iowa. Bet 
Harold’s visit did her a world of good and 
here’s hoping she will soon be coming home. 

Our beloved Frank Amann pased away 
June 16 following a prolonged and very pain¬ 
ful fighi with cancer. Our deepest sympathy 
gees to Alice and the three small children who 
survive. 

George Graham of Vancouver has been 
spending quite some time in a hospital there 
with minor heart trouble. We learn just now 
}, iat he is well on the road to recovery and 
that is certainly good news. 

The annual Frat get-together saw many old 
friends put in an appearance. George Riley 
of Vancouver, B.C. and Carl Spencer of 
Livingston, Montana, were present. 

OKLAHOMA . . . 

The deaf of Oklahoma are getting along just 
fine these days in spite of the dreadful heat 
and the drought you’ve heard so much about 
lately. Water is scarce and everyone has to 
be very careful not to waste it. Most of the 
folks are seriously considering the installation 
of cooling systems. 

Vollie and Dick Hay are planning a vaca¬ 
tion trip to Kentucky late in August. Dick is 
enjoying excellent health since his serious 
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operation two years ago; in fact, he is getting 
fat. Each pound he gains makes him deliriously 
happy, tho\ Not so with Vollie. She wants 
to lose weight and has lost 4 pounds, hooray! 

Bill and Elsie Reynolds entertained a group 
of friends at the beautiful home of Elsie’s 
sister the other evening. As usual, they spent 
the time playing “500”, which is mighty popular 
with local residents here in Oklahoma City. 
Elsie is still working and Bill is still employed 
as a painter. Both of them send greetings to 
lheir host of friends in California. (Greetings 
from all of us out here too, Bill and Elsie. 
You can look forward to an influx of Cali¬ 
fornia visitors when we all begin our trek to 
K.C. the end of March. News Ed.) 

Those of you who read the March 23 issue 
of Life Magazine may have noticed the article 
written by Lieut. Warren G. Brown “Strangers 
at One o’clock . . .and the Next Seven Minutes”. 
Lieut. Brown is Bill Reynolds’ half brother. 
And while we are speaking of Bill and Elsie, 
we are reminded of the death of Elsie’s be¬ 
loved mother, age 83, who passed away in 
February, and whose sister of Joplin, Mo., died 
8 hours later. Elsie’s mother’s death was not 
known to her sister at the time. The elder Mrs. 
Reynolds was buried in Sulphur, Okla. and 
condolences are extended to the bereaved 
family. 

Our sincere sympathy to Mrs. Everett Harris, 
nee Mary Shant, upon the death of her mother 
during the past winter. Mrs. Shantz came to 
this country from Germany. 

Robert Seal has married again. The new 
Mrs. Seal is the former Clara Zach of Vernon, 
Texas. The Home Club tendered the newly¬ 
weds a shower not long ago and they received 
many lovely and useful gifts for their home. 

The Southwide Conference of Baptist Deaf 
at the First Baptist Church in Okla. City June 
5-7 was a great success with a large crowd 
attending, including 6 Missionaries. The next 
Conference will be held at Memphis, Tennes¬ 
see, next summer. 

Millie Ann Long, a graduate of the Austin, 
Texas school, class of 1952, has a fine posi¬ 
tion as a keypunch operator and typist with the 
City. Her superiors say that she is getting along 
fine at her work and she likes it very much. 
Millie received her training at a local business 
college and lives with her widowed mother. A 
photograph of Millie appeared in an Oklahoma 
City newspaper just recently, showing her at 
work. 

Visitors from everywhere are pouring into 
Oklahoma City as this is written the end of 
June. Reason is the convention of the Okla¬ 
homa Association of the Deaf at Norman July 
2-4. 

The news that Bill and Elsie Reynolds had 
adopted a baby came as a surprise and left 
us speechless for a moment until we were told 
that the “baby” was none other than a 4-month- 
old Manchester-Fox Terrier puppy. The dog 
was promptly dubbed “Warren” for Bill’s 
half brother and we wonder if Warren appre¬ 
ciates the dubious “honor”. (He should! We’ve 
had cats, dogs, canaries, gold-fish, and even 
a pony named Jerry for us and someday we 
hope to christen a boat by that name! News 
Ed.) 

The little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Stokes (their second) was born prematurely 
and kept in an incubator at Wesley Hospital 
for a full month. Latest news is that the little 
girl now weighs five pounds and is at home 
with Mother and Dad and doing fine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Pearson of Houston, 
Tex., were visitors to Oklahoma City. They 
spent two weeks with relatives here and folks 
are hoping they’ll come back again soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Woodward of Los 
Angeles, Calif, spent a full month visiting 
Lester’s family in El Reno. Everyone thought 
Edna looked very pretty since she lost weight. 

Other visitors to Oklahoma Citv not long 
ago were Mr. and Mrs. Marion Wildman and 
little daughter, Judy, of San Diego, Calif. 
They dropped in at the O.C. Silent Club. 


CALIFORNIA . . . 

Postal cards are coming from Faye and 
Vera Palmer, who left Los Angeles the last 
week of June for a two weeks visit home to 
Arkansas. They expect to enjoy the trip in 
their new Dodge, though the heat is some¬ 
thing fierce. 

Three deaf couples attended the graduation 
exercises at the U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y., on June 2. Mr. and Mrs. Toivo 
Lindholm and son, Tommy, of Los Angeles 
flew east to see 23-year-old Allen Lindholm 
graduate and receive a commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant in the U.S. Army, artillery field. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Loftin were there to see 
Mrs. Loftkin’s son, Felix Lee Liveoak. Jr., 
graduate and so were Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
Liveoak, Sr. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lux of the 
White Plains, N. Y. School for the Deaf were 
visitors at West Point the week-end preceding 
the graduation ceremonies. 

The Lindholms, the Loftins, and the Live- 
oaks were on hand to attend the marriage of 
Felix, Jr., to Miss Eleanore Marie Hautszen- 
roder of West New York, N. J. June 2nd. The 
Loftins journeyed up to West Point from their 
home in Waco, Texas, and the Senior Liveoaks 
from Detroit. Felix, Jr., also received a 2nd 
Lieutenant’s commission and 18-year-old Tom¬ 
my Lindholm got a good look at the Military 
Academy which he will enter July 7. 

June 21 saw the Lindholms back home in 
Los Angeles and a gala welcome party was 
given Allen that day. Guess it was also a sort 
of farewell party for young Tommy. Friends 
of the family gathered to congratulate the 
happy family and the event, accompanied by 
a photograph of all four, was featured in the 
Los Angeles’ Examiner. 

Quite a few of our friends have taken to 
the open road the past month. Vic and Val 
Cookson of Long Beach greatly enjoyed their 
motor trip home to visit Vic’s friends and rela¬ 
tives in and around Flint, Mich., and Ethel 
and Simon Himmelschein left the third week 
end of June for another one of their frequent 
visits to Ethel’s former stamping grounds up 
in Oregon. Robert Swearingen took off in a 
hurry the end of June to attend the Oklahoma 
Convention July 1-4. 

Los Angeles folk were kept busy entertain¬ 
ing visitors from all over the U.S. during June. 
Most of them were instructors from various 
schools who were on their way to the teachers’ 
convention up in Vancouver, Wash. Among 
those noted were Evan J. Ellis of Fairbault, 
Mr. and Mrs. Conley Akin and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bob Lange of Tennessee; and many others to 
whom we were not introduced. Vira Zuk, 
formerly of the Minnesota School, and now 
living in NYC and employed by the Standard 
Oil Co., spent several enjoyable days in south¬ 
ern California before leaving for Vancouver. 
Frank Sladek of Long Beach also attended the 
teachers’ convention, along with Mr. Hoag and 
Earl Rogerson of the Arizona school and Nor¬ 
ma Strickland of Los Angeles. 

Stan and Naydean McElhaney of Tulsa, 
Okla., spent ten days visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
Rountree down in Coronado, Calif., and drove 
up to Long Beach and Los Angeles to visit 
friends over the Fourth of July. Eva Phillips, 
nee Haeger, of Oklahoma City, accompanied 
the Marion Wildman’s of San Diego up to 
Long Beach June 20th. Hubert Whiteworth of 
Stockton spent his vacation in and around 
Los Angeles and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Mor¬ 
gan of Kansas City, Mo., were guests of Tom 
and Becky Elliott during late June. Others 
we met were Mrs. Roglitz of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mr. Mrs. Ross, also of St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lippert of Cincinnati were 
Los Angeles visitors during June, passing 
through on a 6-weeks motor tour of the 
country. The Lipperts (Mrs.L. is Silent Olson’s 
sister), by the way were celebrating their 26th 
anniversary and remained in town for a week. 

The Akins’ and the Langes were feted at 
a gracious gathering at the home of Max and 


Mary Thompson in North Hollywood during 
their visit and Eva Kruger tells us that Mary 
was a wonderful hostess. 

Darlene Becher is much in evidence around 
town now that she has completed her educa¬ 
tion at the Berkeley School. Things always 
pick up during the summer when the young 
people come back home. 

Dorothy McCaleb spent several wonderful 
weeks in Los Angeles. She returned home to 
Fort Worth rather reluctantly on June 21. 
Small wonder . . . it’s hot in Texas. 

Newcomers to the southland are Mr. and 
Mrs. Art Sherman of Toledo, Ohio. They are 
currently residing out in North Hollywood and 
Peter and Burma Barthe have been squiring 
them around getting them acquainted with 
their new location and introducing them to 
all their friends. Carl Wilhelm has returned 
to L.A. to make his home after having lived 
in Iowa the past several years. Friends were 
glad to see him back. 

Harold Donnell and Dorothy Abramson were 
married the evening of June 26 at the Baptist 
Deaf Center in Los Angeles with the Reverend 
Hower officiating. Harold, formerly of Taft, 
and Dorothy are making their home in Culver 
City, where Harold has obtained lucrative em¬ 
ployment as an upholsterer. Congratulations, 
Harold and Dorothy, and all good wishes for 
your happiness! 

Roes Bailey of Long Beach entered Los 
Angeles Hospital June 23 for major surgery 
and spent a miserable ten days recuperating. 
He was deluged with cards from his friends 
hereabouts and the Long Beach Club show¬ 
ered him with flowers. Manager of the Long 
Beach basketball team and treasurer of the 
Club, Ross is very popular out our way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs of Berkeley 
proudly announce the marriage of their lovely 
young daughter, Aimer Mae, to Jack Allman 
in Reno, Nev. the 23rd of May. The young 
couple are now making their home on Clare¬ 
mont Avenue, Oakland, not too far from the 
parental home. 

Harry made a hasty plane trip south over 
the July 4th week end to wind up his duties 
as vice-president of the FA AD at a meeting 
with retiring president Tom Elliott and sec’y- 
treas., Connie Marchione. Harry is now presi¬ 
dent of the North-West FAAD and Connie has 
taken over as president of the FAAD, with 
Lenny Meyer as vice-president and Herb 
Schreiber as sec’y-treasurer. 

Tragedy struck in our midst June 12 when 
a traffic accident in Long Beach snuffed out 
the life of our young Joe LoAlbo, 22. Joe was 
a passenger on a motorcycle operated by Mal¬ 
colm Kiberlin, a recent arrival from Tennessee. 
Malcolm escaped with a broken leg and seri¬ 
ous injuries but Joe died within minutes after 
a collision with a cement mixer truck at 101 
Highway and Alameda Street in west Long 
Beach. Rosary was conducted at Sheelar-Mc- 
Fayden Chapel and Requeim Mass at Holy 
Innocents Church on June 16, with entomb¬ 
ment at All Souls Cemetery. Pall-bearers were 
Clement Evans and Joe’s basketball team¬ 
mates: Frank Luna, Robert Sewell, David 
Longoria, Henry Huffman, and Ross Bailey. A 
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large number of the deaf attended the serv¬ 
ices. Joe was loved by all of us and his 
passing leaves an ache in our hearts which time 
alone can ease. Sincere sympathy is extended 
to the bereaved parents, Mr. and Mrs. LoAlbo, 
and to Joe’s sister and brothers. 

Thus once again we chronicle the death of 
one of our own . . . another victim to that 
machine, the motorcycle. If only the deaf would 
realize that such a vehicle, if it can be called 
one, is not for them. If we took the time, 
we could compile quite a list of local deaf 
residents who have died in accidents involv¬ 
ing a motorcycle during the past decade and 
just the other day we were informed that a 
local “motorcycle club” composed entirely of 
deaf cyclists has a membership of tweny-nine 
enthusiasts. 

It was quite a party at the home of the 
Kay Ruwets on Weddington Street in Van 
Nuys June 21, when Iva Smallidge, Helen 
Rosenkjar, Edna Laird, and Belle Tyhurst en¬ 
tertained a goodly crowd at a housewarming 
for Ray and Dorothy. It gave everyone an 
opportunity to view the lovelv and spacious 
new home the Ruwets built during the past 
year. 

Angel and Darlene Acuna were feted at a 
Wedding Shower the afternoon of Sunday, 
June 14, with Jany Lou Dyer at the helm and 
assisted by Mesdames Elliott, Beasley, Santil- 
lanes, Fajardeo, LaMonto, Bustamente, and 
Nuernberger, and Saul Lukacs. The affair was 
well attended and the newlyweds were show¬ 
ered with gifts of every description. Howard 
Holmes and Lou Dyer delighted everyone with 
amusing anecdotes of Angel and Darlene’s 
courtship and Mr. Bustamente’s talk concern¬ 
ing Angel’s boyhood at the Arizona school 
brought many a laugh. Angel is to be congratu¬ 
lated. Sweet girls like Darlene are hard to 
find now-a-days. 

VIRGINIA . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Oma Crews of Lynchburg, 
Vt., Mr. and Mrs. Olin Creasy of Buena Vista, 
Va., and Mrs. Peggy Baird and infant daughter 
of Charleston, S.C. were guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jeff Lawson during mid-May. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Bass have gone to their 
country home at Rice, Va. for their annual 
summer vacation and Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Yates and son are spending the summer at the 
home of Fred’s parents in North Carolina. A. 
Peterson has gone up to her home in Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Mary Anne Lawson spent some time in the 
hospital last month and upon her happy return 
home she was deluged with visitors. Among 
them were Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Lewellyn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bass, Mr. and Mrs. Yates, Arvilla 
Peterson, Frank Hutchinson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Kiser, all of the Virginia school faculty. 
Others who called on Mary Anne were Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Roop of Vinton, Va., Earl 
Peters of Waynesboro, Va., and Mr. and Mrs. 
LeRoy Christian of Arlington. (Golly, Mary 
Anne must be mighty popular . . . News Ed.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Allen of Toledo, 
Ohio, well known by most Virginians, have 
purchased a new home at 4322 Kingsbury Ave. 
in Staunton. They are now comfortably settled 
in »he new abode. 

Others who are proud home-owners are Mr. 
and Mrs. James Michael of Pittsburgh, Penna 
Mrs. Michael is the former Edith Surrett, whose 
parents live in Staunton. Edith spent two weeks 
visiting her family here and revealed the glad 
tidings that they’ve made an appointment with 
tne stork for this coming September. 

Another home owner is W. E. Winborne, 
Jr., who is working hard to finish the new 
house so that he and Mrs. Winbourne and 
their two daughters can move in by July. 

Stieny Thorpe is still working in Richmond, 
Va. He comes down each weekend to be with 
his family in Staunton. 

(continued on page 18) 
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By The Automaniac 


LONG TRIPS 

Hello, folks — The Automaniac is back 
again. Hope you won’t mind if I remove 
my goggles and visit with you for a while. 
It’s been a long, hard trip but my old 
bucket made it in fine style. 

I wonder how many of you prefer to do 
most of your cross-country driving at 
night, as I do? There are many advantages. 
You can make much better time, due to 
less traffic, fewer distractions and traffic 
lights being turned off or switched to yel¬ 
low blinkers. It’s safer, too, in my opinion, 
because the incompetent drivers tend to stay 
off the road at night; those who do drive 
concentrate more, and, of course, the less 
traffic the safer. 

Some people complain about headlight 
glare. That cannot be avoided, but it won’t 
bother you too much if you keep your eyes 
on the right edge of the road. Others claim 
they get lost more easily at night. These 
days, however, there are so many well-posted 
highways that there is little excuse for 
getting lost. 

The one real disadvantage is that most 
gas stations are closed. I make it a practice 
to have my tank filled about every hundred 
miles, rather than Wait until it is almost 
empty. But if trouble should crop up it is 
a real problem to get help. For this reason 
it behooves all night drivers to make them¬ 
selves as self-sufficient as possible. This 
isn’t as difficult as it may sound. 

The most common trouble out on the 
highway is tire trouble. 1 have said it be¬ 
fore but I shall say it again: Checking of 
air pressure every 50 miles, or even less, 
will save you a lot of trouble. Pick a 
level, roomy spot off the pavement so that 
if you find a tire going soft you can change 
it with a minimum of trouble and a maxi¬ 
mum of safety. By changing it before it 
goes flat vou will save both tire and tube. 

Here I’d like to mention that since 1 
started checking my tires periodically I 
have driven many thousands of miles with¬ 
out having a single tire run flat — I 
caught every one as soon as it started to 
get soft. And the one time I neglected to 
make a check a tire ran flat before I 
had gone an additional ten miles. No, 
checking your tires isn’t nonsense — it’s 
good, sound common sense. 

But you should know how to fix a flat 
as well as change wheels. Contrary to what 
most people think, it isn’t a hard job at 
all, but there is a knack to it. You can 
learn. I’d be foolish to try to tell you how 
it is done, but watch your garage man 
next time you see him working on a tire — 
watch his hands and feet. The knack is in 
use of the feet, not the hands. 

You will need only a few tools — one 
tire iron, a husky screwdriver and an ordi¬ 


nary hammer. The iron and the screwdriver 
will take the tire off — the hammer will 
put it back. You can pump it up by hand 
if you wish, but I’d advise the purchase 
of an engine tire pump. They cost about 
$5 and last indefinitely. To use it you re¬ 
move a spark plug (be sure you have a 
wrench for that) and insert the pump in 
the spark plug hole. Then start the engine 
and presto! in a few minutes your tire will 
be inflated with no back-breaking labor on 
your part. 

One more item — tires often stick to the 
rims and certain cars have safety rims from 
which it is difficult to remove the tires with¬ 
out a tool called a bead breaker. You don’t 
need a big one such as garage men use — 
get a portable one which folds flat and takes 
up no more room in your trunk than a pair 
of tire irons. It will do the job perfectly. It 
doesn’t cost much, either. 

When you get a flat out on the highway 
it often is difficult to locate the hole in 
the tube without a tub of water. For this 
reason I always carry an extra tube or two. 
If you buy new tires and tubes, keep the 
old tubes for this purpose. Or you can 
buy a used tube or two in a junk yard 

for 50 or 75 cents each. With a spare tube 

you don’t have to waste time looking for 
the hole in the flat and patching it. But 
remember to find the nail in the tire and 
remove it before you put the other tube 
in. (By removing all the air from a tube 

you can roll it up into a flat package that 

will fit under a seat, space you probably 
don’t use anyway.) 

With the above knowledge under your 
hat you should have no worries about tire 
trouble anywhere any time. You will be 
absolutely independent of repair shops — 
and if you learn to fix your own flats all the 
time you can save considerable money. 

A few further bits of advice: Don’t forget 
a flashlight. Or buy one of those little 
extension lights that plug into the socket 
of the cigarette lighter. They cost but a 
buck, and you don’t have to worry about 
the batteries going dead as you do with a 
flashlight. And make sure your jack is a 
good one. Try it out a few times so that 
you will know how to use it if the need 
should arise. If your jack is a cheap one, 
buy another (a better one) and carry both. 
Might come in handy some day. If you 
must kneel on the ground, take a mat from 
the car and kneel on that — protect your 
clothes. Keep a pair of cheap work gloves 
handy — you’ll appreciate them. A supply 
of hand soap and some clean rags won’t do 
anv harm, either. 

Next time I shall discuss other common 
road troubles and what you can do about 
them yourself. Right now I must find out 
what’s over the next hill. So long! And 
happy motoring! 


The Automaniac is an automobile expert. He can help you with any problem 
concerning your own car. Readers who have questions to ask should address them 
to The Automaniac, in care of The Silent Worker, P.O. Box 150, Berkeley I, Cali¬ 
fornia. Answers will be printed in this column. 
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San Bernardino, Calif. 



Swinging . . . 

(continued from page 18) 

Mrs. Elizabeth Harper of Bedford is a pa¬ 
tient at the Jefferson Hospital in Roanoke at 
this writing. She is undergoing observation and 
an operation may be necessary. Her stay in 
the hospital will be a long one and friends 
are urged either to visit her or write to her 
and speed her recovery. 

Elvin Garrett is mighty happy these days 
and with good reason. He has acquired owner¬ 
ship of a beautiful new car, a Plymouth, bright 
blue. 

Little Jeffie Lawson celebrated his third 
birthday in June with a party to which he 
invited a number of his young friends. Mother 
Mary Anne played hostess at the party but 
Jeffie was the obvious host. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Kiser have left Staun¬ 
ton for the summer. So far, we have not 
learned just where they’re vacationing. Ralph 
is head supervisor of the older boys at the 
Virginia school. 

Frank Hutchinson, printing instructor at the 
Virginia School, has returned to Staunton after 
a short trip to his former home in New Jersey. 
Frank has secured a summer job at a local 
newspaper plant. 

Mrs. George Geltzer spent close to two 
months visiting her relatives and numerous 
acquaintances in New York. 

Marie Ragland is happily getting ready for 
her summer vacation. She is planning to spend 
the hot months up in Hyattsville, Maryland 
with her sister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Lawson, Jr., received a 
visit from Mary Anne’s brother, Marvin, and 
his wife and son of Syracuse, N.Y. recently. 
Marvin leaves for an assignment in Alaska in 
July, being a Sergeant in the U.S. Air Force. 

FLORIDA . . . 

Wedding bells rang in the middle of May for 
Sonia Kutas and Inzer Shubert. This fine 
young couple are now residing in Belle Glade. 
We wish them all the happiness in the world. 

Charles Kessler passed away in Miami May 
17. Mr. Kessler was 85 years of age and had 
been residing in Miami for many years. He 
was formerly employed at the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf as painting instructor. He is sur¬ 
vived by one sister in Rochester, N. Y. and 
one brother in Canada. 

Horace E. Dean, a native of Lexington, 
Kentucky, is a new-comer to Tampa. Mr. Dean 
migrated here from Detroit, Michigan, where 
he was employed as a construction draftsman. 
Welcome to Florida, Mr. Dean! 

Cecil and Josephine Goodrich of Oak Hill 
are sporting a ’53 Plymouth beauty. Three of 
the five Goodrich children are enrolled in 
school and Josie finds time for a lot of things 
that she has wanted to do. 

Terry Hovsepian, small son of Henry and 
Eloise Hovsepian, left for a two weeks summer 
vacation on a large farm in Madison. Henry 
reports that Terry practically “lives” in Cherry 
Lake, where he enjoys splashing around daily. 

Josephine Ward, nee David, and her little 
family have been visiting Josephine’s family in 
their Holmesdale Road home in Jacksonville 
for three weeks, motoring down from Los 
Angeles, California. 

The vacation bug has bitten Henrietta and 
Maurice Samples something terrific! The 
Samples’ road map is marked in red from 
Jacksonville to Oregon via California. Maurice 
obtained a five weeks vacation leave from his 
job at the Naval Air Station and Henrietta 
surprised us by announcing that she was quit¬ 
ting her job for good, effective July 3. She has 
been with the Douglas Printing Company for 
five years as a linotype operator, and a mighty 
good one, too. What’s she gonna do now? Keep 
house, of course. 

Attractive Joyce Read of Arcadia is looking 
for employment in Jacksonville much to the 

(continued on next page) 


“Who gives instructions clear as mud 
And when your art begins to bud 
Who jumps upon you with a thud?” 

— The Foreman 

This month the Silent Printer is just 
one year old, and we think it is time 
for a report to the stockholders. The 
stockholders being all you lucky folks 
who shelled out $3.50 for a subscription 
to The Silent Worker. However, on 
second thought, we will have our an¬ 
nual report printed up in sumptuous 
style and mail it to preferred stock¬ 
holders only; those being the constant 
readers of this column, all three of them. 

We have a letter from Mr. Julius M. 
Salzer, of Milwaukee with some infor¬ 
mation about Joseph George Miller, a 
deaf printer of New York City. Mr. 
Miller was appointed plant superin¬ 
tendent of a large printing establishment 
in New York in December of 1952. A 
graduate of the Lexington School for the 
deaf, Brother George was the recipient 
of the 1952 Good Citizenship Medal con¬ 
ferred by that school. He learned the 
fundamentals of the trade at school and 
has been working at it since 1936. He is 
a member of ITU Local No. 6 and a 
past president of Manhattan Association 
of the Deaf. The Millers have two child¬ 
ren. Their daughter recently won a prize 
for her essay on “Mother’s Day” which 
she narrated before an audience of hear¬ 
ing people. (Thanks Julius, hope more 
folks follow your example and write 
us the news about silent printers.) 



JOSEPH G. MILLER 


Here’s the line-up for the Amalga¬ 
mated Directory for this month — get 


in line, girls, but remember some of ’em 
may be married men. 

Joe Allen, Linotype Operator, San¬ 
dusky, Ohio News. Colorado School for 
the Deaf. Joe learned his trade in school. 

William Edward Clemons, Florida 
Times-Union, Linotype Operator. Bro¬ 
ther Clemons works in Jacksonville but 
lives in St. Augustine, Florida. Found 
the fountain of youth yet Willie? Flori¬ 
da School for the Deaf. Learned his 
trade in school. 

David M. Harrell, Make-up and 
Ad-man, Enterprise Weekly, Camilla, 
Georgia. Georgia School for the Deaf. 
Learned the trade in school. 

Cleon McHenry, Linotype Operator, 
Farm Bureau Printing Company, Spen¬ 
cer, Indiana. Indiana School. This Hoos- 
ier also got his trade in school. 

Franklin E. Quarry, Ludlow Operator 
and Floorman in a Commercial Plant, 
Chicago, Illinois, Oral School but when 
we met Brother Frank out here in Cali¬ 
fornia a while back he signed like a 
veteran. 

Albert J. Rose, Linotype Operator on 
commercial work, Judd & Detweiler 
Printing Co., Washington, D. C. Rosie 
attended the Missouri School for the 
Deaf, where he learned the trade. 

Leo E. White, Pressman working in 
Berkeley, California. Brother White is 
a product of the Utah School, where he 
learned the trade. 

Until the advent of iron composing 
sticks in 1796, the old time compositor 
used a contraption consisting of three 
pieces of wood: a side, a base, and an 
end, all nailed together and capable of 
holding only a few lines of type. This is 
the reason the implement printers use 
in which to place hand set type is called 
a “stick”. 

Viewing the recent motion picture, 
“Samson and Delilah,” prompted the 
Silent Printer to do a little research 
into this old biblical story. Although 
we cannot prove our point, we are con¬ 
vinced that the story of Samson’s great 
strength being in his long hair is not 
quite correct. We think that his many 
sterling attributes were due to the beau¬ 
tiful beard he wore. It was a razor that 
Delilah wielded and not a pair of scis¬ 
sors as the story has it. We base this 
assumption on our own experience. It 
was onlv after the cultivation of our 
outstanding facial adornment that we 
began to achieve our present success 
with the fair sex. (What success? Ed.) 
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(continued from page 18) 

local Romeo’s delight. Joyce is a floral de¬ 
signer. Also hoofing the sidewalks looking for 
employment is Keith Sandager of St. Aug¬ 
ustine. Sandy wants summer employment in 
any ole printing shop before returning to the 
Florida School for his post-graduate course. 
Gallaudet is his destination and we know he 
will make it. 

We attended the Graduation Exercises at 
the Florida School May 21. Saw Eugene Carre 
of Palatka and Joe Shouppe of Miami. Gene 
has been going to the University of Florida 
since his graduation at the Florida School 
and tells us that he will be getting his diploma 
ere too long. He is specializing in agriculture. 
Joe was on vacation from his barbering trade 
in Miami. 

Jo Carney tells us that she is all set to 
move to St. Louis, Missouri. Husband, Easy, 
is steadily employed at the McDonell Aircraft 
Corporation. We are powerful sorry they are 
leaving St. Augustine — we’re going to miss 
them. 

Sibyl Long of Tallahassee, has left for her 
parent’s home in Georgia leaving hubby, Dan, 
to batch it out for two lonely months. But 
Dan says that the distance is not too great 
for him to make week-end trips to Georgia. 
Sibyl’s mother is taking the two Long children 
to New Orleans for a summer vacation while 
Sibyl keeps house for her father. Dan says 
that his kid sister, Imogene, has moved to 
Dallas, Texas, to be with her husband. 

Leander Moore, a teacher in the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, is holding a two weeks 
Revival at the Springfield Church of Christ 
in Jacksonville. 

Signing off for the month and reminding 
you that: A pessimist is a man who can look 
on the bright side and complain that the 
light hurts his eyes. 

COLORADO . . . 

First of all, let us introduce a new corres¬ 
pondent for Colorado, who will represent Colo¬ 
rado Springs and vicinity — Fred Gustafson, 
whose address is the School for the Deaf and 
Blind at Colorado Springs. News may be sent 
to either Fred or the assistant News Editor in 
Wheatridge, Colorado. 

June 3rd was Bob Bunday’s birthday, and 
a surprise party for him took place at the 
Silent Athletic Club. Bob was brought to the 
club with the intention to help Prexy Bill 
Fraser mimeograph the weekly movie an¬ 
nouncements. Bob was tremendously surprised, 
and the party turned out to be an unusual 
one, too. At intermission sandwiches and 
coffee were served by Mrs. Bundy, Mrs. Bill 
Fraser, and Mrs. Helen Fraser. Afterwards ice 
cream and a big slice of birthday cake was 
given each one. A grand time was had and 
Bob enjoyed himself and received useful gifts. 

Visitors have been abundant, both at the 
Colorado Association for the Deaf Convention 
in Colorado Springs and in Denver. Denver 
Silent Athletic Club was visited by Mike 
Korach, of Los Angeles, who is at present in 
Denver visiting his mother; and Albert Chris¬ 
tenson of Great Falls, Montana, guest of James 
Lane. 

James Lane was hospitalized for a week with 
a virus infection, and checked out just in time 
for Albert’s visit, and left with him for points 
West and a stay in Montana with his family 
before returning to Denver. 

The Colorado Association for the Deaf con¬ 
vention was held in Colorado Springs June 5-7, 
with the School for the Deaf and Blind as 
headquarters. With the gracious permission of 
Supt. A. L. Brown, the meetings were held 
in the chapel of the new school building — 
recently built after the old building was 
destroyed by fire in 1950. Guest speaker was 
Byron B. Burnes, president of the National 
Association of the Deaf and editor of The 


Silent Worker. Mr. Burnes and his wife, 
Caroline, were guests of the Thomas Northerns, 
of Denver, who brought them down to the 
Springs. Denver put in a bid for the next con¬ 
vention to be held in 1955. The banquet was 
held Saturday night, June 6th at the Acacia 
Hotel. 'Fhe program consisted of talks by B. B. 
Burnes, James Tuskey, Mrs. lone Simpson, and 
a song by Mrs. Margaret Herbold; a skit by 
Mary Cuscaden and Eva Fraser; and a song 
(Old Black Joe) by Charles Billings, complete 
in blackface and rags. 

Movies were shown Sunday night in the 
school auditorium and in addition to the Italian 
made English-subtitle movie “Angelo”, color 
movies of the school fire of 1950 were shown. 

At the banquet, after his speech, Mr. Burnes 
called new prexy Fred Galluzzo to the stage 
and Mr. Galluzzo introduced Mrs. Bessie 
Veditz who then presented a check for $100 
in memory of her husband George William 
Veditz, and thus became a member of the NAD 
Century Club. Mrs. Veditz gave a short talk 
of the work her husband had put into the 
NAD at the beginning of the century and how 
much faith he had in the NAD. 

Most of the conventioners lodged at the 
school dormitories. Harriett Votaw rode down 
with the Richard O’Tooles on Friday night 
while hubby Herb came down the following 
day with the Rea Hinrichs in their new 
Willys station wagon. Mary Cuscaden and 
Harriett Votaw shared a room in the girls’ 
dorm Friday night and Eva Fraser joined 
them the next day; Lorraine Schmidt and 
Emilia O’Toole had the room next door, with 
Marlene Hinrichs joining them the next day. 

The Picnic was held at Stratton Park near 
South Cheyenne Canyon, with the food in 
charge of Fred Gustafson, chef at the school. 
Milk and ice cream were donated by Supt. 
Brown from the school’s dairy. 

The Thomas Fishlers had as their guests, 
during the convention, the W. C. James of 
Glen Ellen, California. The James were then 
going to North Dakota to visit Mrs. James’ 
parents and then to North Carolina for a visit 
with Mr. James’ family. Another visitor from 
afar to the convention was R. J. Dalla, of 
Dallas, Texas, of the class of 1927. 

The Thomas Fishlers left right after the 
convention for a long drive to Tacoma, Wash¬ 
ington, where Tom caught the plane for Ketchi¬ 
kan, Alaska. Nicky will follow him with son 
Steve after a month’s visit with her parents. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Fishier have resigned their 
positions at the Colorado School and it is with 
much regret that we tell them good-bye for 
a while. 

An afternoon tea party, with Mary Cuscaden 
and lone Dibble as hostesses, was the scene of 
Mrs. Bessie Lessley’s birthday on June 14th. 
Many deaf friends paid their respects to Mrs. 
Lessley at her home and partook of the de¬ 
licious cake and tea. 

Mary Cuscaden left with Mrs. Lessley in 
James Alford’s Olds on June 17th for Omaha, 
where Mary was to attend her sister’s wedding. 
Eleanor Cuscaden and George Propp were 
united in marriage at the Trinity Episcopal 
Cathedral at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of 
June 18th, with Mary as maid of honor and 
Tom Cuscaden as best man. Eleanor’s girl 
friend, Pat Kitchen, from Sunny California, 
was a bridesmaid. Tom Cuscaden and his 
family from Washington, D. C., stayed for a 
visit with the elder Cuscadens, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Scott Cuscaden. A reception at the Parish 
house followed the ceremony. 

At the June meeting of the Silent Athletic 
Club of Denver, the following were elected as 
officers of the Dramatic. Club for the coming 
year: Charles Billings, director; Harriett Vo¬ 
taw, business manager; and Mary Cuscaden, 
re-elected sec’y-treasurer. 

The Luther Stacks, of Gardner, Kansas, 
were overnight guests of the Herbert Votaws 
June 23rd, while on their way to the teachers’ 
convention in Washington State. Luther is on 



Franklin Holbeck and Miss Ruth May, both 
of Denver, Colorado, were united in mar¬ 
riage at Mt. Carmel Catholic Church in 
Denver on June 7, the Rev. Robert Mc¬ 
Mahon officiating. Mr. and Mrs. Holbeck 
are both graduates of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf, where their courtship began. 
Father McMahon is said to have learned 
the sign language from his deaf uncle, 
Clement Gillis, who graduated from the 
Colorado School and now lives in Houston, 
Texas. 

Photo courtesy the Rocky Mountain News 

the teaching staff of the Louisiana School at 
Baton Rouge. 

KANSAS . . . 

A bunch of the Wichitans tried their luck 
in the HACD-ESTA Singles bowling tourney, 
sponsored by the Heart of America Club of 
the Deaf in Kansas City, Mo. in May. Ralph 
Kelley and Joe Bowman, both of Wichita, 
were lucky to land in the lower money bracket. 
Harold Kistler of Manhattan lost first place 
by a few points to a Kansas Citian. Too hot 
to bowl? No, Mina Munz is determined to 
improve her game and is in a mixed group 
league. 

Merrill Peppard of Wilmore, fell from a 
ladder and received a deep cut in the back 
of his head, requiring seven sutures. After two 
weeks in the hospital he is doing well at home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Nyquist of Wichita are 
comfortably settled in a two-bedroom house 
which they recently purchased. 

Mrs. Adolph Geier of Wichita left her job 
at the Beech Aircraft plant to stay at home 
with her three children during the summer 
and plans to return to her job when school 
opens in the fall. Marion Kelly of Joplin, Mo., 
was in Wichita during June visiting his 
brother and family and to seek employment. 

The C. L. Nanneys and the Lee Watkins, 
both of Wichita, are the latest Kansans to 
enjoy their television sets. 

Mrs. Faye King Minniear of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
was a ten-day visitor in Wichita at the homes 
of the George Dentons and Everett Wimps. 
She spent the Memorial Day holiday at 
Nowata, Okla.. visiting her late husband’s 
relatives and then stopped again in Wichita 
before returning home. 

The Art Shermans of Toledo, Ohio, were 
house guests of the Archie Griers of Wichita 
during the Memorial Day holidays. The Sher¬ 
mans left for California, where they hope to 
make their home. At present they are located 
in North Hollywood. 

The Wichita Frats held their annual picnic 
on May 24th instead of on the traditional 
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Memorial Day. It attracted a large crowd. Such 
a sight was heartening to the committee, for 
in former years their picnics were poorly at¬ 
tended as many people were away, visiting 
friends and cemeteries. Out of town visitors 
were the Lloyd Browns of New Cambria, the 
Herbert Larsons of Bridgeport, the Luke Whit¬ 
worths of Blackwell, Okla., house guests of 
the Ray Millers; the Karl Munz family of 
Macksville, guests of the Beene Watkins, Ber- 
niece Sheddeck of Yukon, Okla., guest of 
Doris Heil, Ronald Evans of Tonkawa, Okla., 
and his sister, Mrs. Kenneth Bibles of Brans- 
dall, Okla. 

Misses Doris Heil, Adelie Hill, Mrs. Rich¬ 
ard Jennings and Mrs. Carl Rose and her 
daughter, all of Wichita, attended the Com¬ 
mencement Exercises at the Kansas School for 
the Deaf at Olathe on the 22nd of May. 

Doris Heil, of Wichita, a member of the 
Steffins Dairy Belles, a softball team, was 
thrilled over the team’s victory over the Valley 
Center team. The team played against the 
Oklahoma City team at that city on May 30th 
and the next day she flew to Salt Lake City 
for a two-weeks vacation. 

The Jerry Crabbs of Pratt went to Osawa- 
tomie for a week with her parents; the Beene 
Watkins were in Oklahoma for a week; Mrs. 
Wilbur Brubaker and son, Richard of Lyons, 
spent some time with her parents in Hutchin¬ 
son; the Frank LaRoshes went to San Diego, 
Calif., for ten days and to witness the gradu¬ 
ation of her niece from high school. 

The marriage of Anna Strickland of Wichita 


and Irwon Frazier of Maize, Kan., had two 
unusual features. It was performed on the 
33rd anniversary of his parents, May 30, and the 
older couple stood up with them, repeating 
their vows and made it a double wedding cere¬ 
mony. The young couple are residing in Wi 
chita where the bridegroom is employed at the 
Beech Plant. 

Mrs. Lawrence McGlynn and baby of Hutch¬ 
inson spent two weeks with her parents in 
Pleasanton and also got to see her sister who 
was home from Los Angeles. 

Mrs. George Harms took a two-weeks motor 
trip with her daughter and son-in-law to 
Mississippi, her home state. 

Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker of Lyons and Miss 
Tille Dohrmann of Great Bend gave a double 
stork shower for Mrs. John Mog of Wilson 
and Mrs. Robert Munz of Great Bend at the 
Hutchinson Club of the Deaf on June 6th. 

ALABAMA . . . 

Harry L. Baynes, printing instructor at the 
Alabama School for the Deaf, is linotype 
operating for the Montgomery Advertiser in 
Montgomery, Alabama during the summer 
months. 

Moran Colurn, physical education instructor 
and Boy Scoutmaster at A. S. D., is making 
plans to attend the Boy Scout Jamboree in 
Los Angeles, California in July. Around 50,000 
Scouts are expected to attend this Jamboree. 

The Birmingham Club of the Deaf moved 
into their new club hall this month. It is lo¬ 
cated in the heart of the business district, and 


we are proud to say that it is one of the nicest 
and most convenient halls that we have had in 
recent years. The club would like to extend a 
warm welcome to friends and visitors alike 
to call on us at our new location. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Weil have just re¬ 
turned from a month long vacation, lhey 
traveled west to California and visited four¬ 
teen states. Mr. Weil is doorman at the Bir¬ 
mingham News. 

A wedding shower was given for Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Morton of San Diego, California 
at the St. John’s Church for the Deaf the 
night of June 14. Mrs. Morton is the former 
Betty Mayfield of Birmingham. This fine couple 
are visiting Mrs. Morton’s parents here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Goodman also of San 
Diego are visiting with Mrs. Goodman’s mother 
in Birmingham. Mrs. Goodman is the former 
Virginia Lucas. 

MISSOURI . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Holonya have moved 
to Riverside, Calif., where Ed has secured a 
position with a printing company. On June 
7, the Pat McPhersons gave a farewell picnic 
at Weatherby Lake for them. They and their 
neighbors gave a shaving kit to Ed and a train 
case to his wife, Clara. 

The Robert Gaunces exchanged their ’51 
Chev for a ’53 Bel Air model. The first deaf 
ladies in- Kansas City to have cars are Erlene 
Graybill, who has a ’52 Chev convertible, and 
Shirley Dixon, who has a ’46 Olds. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Dickinson have 
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ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF. INC. 

1051/2 Broad St.. S. W.. 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday and Legal Holidays 
Henry Basil Oaks, Secretary 


BELL CLUB OF THE DEAF 
491GA Delmar Bird., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat.. Sun. 
Edgar C. Rehagen, Secretary 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB OF THE DEAF 
19081/2 - 2nd Ave. S. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Bob Cunningham, Secy. 

S. B. Rittenberg, Pres. 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
INC. 

120 Flatbush Avenue 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Only established bar-lunch room in N. Y. 
James DeLucca, Secretary 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

713 **D" St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Alfred Ederheimer, Secretary 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
171 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 

Meetings .Every Second Sunday 

Socials .Every Wednesday Evening 

Office Open Daily Harold Steinman, Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Donald Ingraham, Secretary 


HOLLYWOOD SILENT RECREATION CLUB, 
INC. 


3038 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Every Second Saturday and Fourth Sunday 
Roger A. Skinner, Jr. 

2311 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. INC. 
1071/2 West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 


1902 — Fiftieth Anniversary — 1952 
EPHPHETA SOCIETY FOR THE CATHOLIC 
DEAF, INC. 

Meets monthly on first Tuesday; social eve¬ 
nings on fourth Saturday; both at New York 
Catholic Center for the Deaf. 

453 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Miss Annette Bonafede, Secretary 
122 Avenue I, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 So. Delaware Street 
Open Nightly and all day week-ends 
Visitors Welcome 
Hafford D. Hetzler, Secretary 
108 E. 13th St., No. 412 


JACKSONVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Carpenters Hall, 920 Main St., Hall A 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Open every Saturday evening 8 p.m. till? 
Sherwood Hicks, Pres. — 1424 Belmont Ave. 
Peddlers not Admitted — Visitors Welcome 


CHAT AND NIBBLE CLUB 
I 2 OI /2 S. Phillips Ave., 3rd Floor 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Every Second Saturday (except July & August) 
Clark S. Berke, President 
205 North Leaders Ave. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
5 Ely Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Affiliates Stamford, Norwalk, So. Norwalk, 
Danbury 

Charles A. Balanis, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
47191/2 Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgetta Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Frank Heyer, Secretary 


DALLAS SILENT CLUB 
1720 S- Ervay St. (Own Building) 
Dallas, Texas Open Fri.. Sat., Sun. 


DAYTON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
9 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Mrs. Ralph O. Brewer, Sr., Secretary 
7 Parron Drive. Dayton 10, Ohio 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 

Marion J. Allen, Secretary 


FEDERACION MUTUALISTA de SORDOMUDOS 
de la Republica Mexicana 
Puente De Alvarado No. 20 altos 4 
Mexico, D. F. 

Open Every Night. Visitors Welcome 
Sec. General: Guillermo Ramirez De Arellano 


FLINT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1001/2 S. Saginaw St. Flint, Michigan 

Open Full Week 

A. Yoder, Pres. L. F. Williams, Secy. 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Rear 21 N. 4th St., P.O. Box 1026 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays. 

For information write Michael F. Mitchell, Secy. 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1630 E. Anaheim St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Open Friday and Saturday nights 
and 2 to 6 p.m. Sundays 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Millard Ash, Secretary 
162 West 234th Place, Wilmington, Calif. 


LANCASTER ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
R #7, Lancaster, Penn. 

c/o R. J. Werner 
Jacob Tshudy, Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
3218 1/2 South Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., and Sun. eves. 

All Welcome NO PEDDLERS 
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bought a home in Overland Park, Kansas, at 
8239 Hemlock Street, with six rooms and a 
large lot for their two children, Sue and 
David, to play in. The Dickinsons sold their 
former home in the Waldo district of Kansas 
City (Mo.) On June 9th they had as their 
guests Mr. and Mrs. Carlton James and two 
daughters from Eldridge, California. 

Jack Wright of Minneapolis, Minn., is a 
new Kansas Citian, but for the summer only. 
Jack secured employment at the Benson Mfg. 
Co. so that he can be with his brother this 
summer and will return to Gallaudet College 
this fall. 

Mrs. Susie Ayers, of Olathe, Kan., entered 
Bethany Hospital June 12 for a minor opera¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Wava Hambel (of the Missouri Re- 
Weaving Co.) was personally asked by Ted 
Mack to re-weave a tear in his slacks. In case 
you are not familiar with Ted Mack, he is the 
master of ceremonies on the TV talent show, 
and at that time was in Kansas City with his 
show at the Municipal Auditorium. 

Election of officers of the Kansas City Club 
for the Deaf took place June 14th and the 
following were elected to serve: Frank Doctor, 
pres.; Hugh Stack, 1st vice-pres.; Mrs. Dorothy 
Hyde, 2nd vice-pres.; Robert Gaunce, sec’y; 
Joe Weber, treas.; and Donald Hyde, fiinancial 
sec’y- Congratulations and best wishes to the 
officers for a successful and triumphant AAD 
tournament in 1954. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Brantley, Erlene Graybill 
with her brothers Pat and Phil, Mr. and Mrs. 


Bob Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Ferguson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ramsey, Barbara Hamil¬ 
ton, and many others attended the third annual 
picnic in Hutchinson, Kansas on June 14th. 
They had a wonderful time in spite of the tor¬ 
rid temperature of 109 degrees. 

Evelyn Dixon of Tacoma, Wash., is visiting 
her sister Shirley in Kansas City, having ar¬ 
rived June 15th. A very unusual and funny 
incident happened — Sue Meyers, of Kansas 
City, was returning home from her vacation in 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash., and 
had the seat next to Evelyn on the train trip 
to Kansas City. Evelyn seemed to recognize 
Sue, but couldn’t recall where she had met 
her, and vice versa, so via pencil and pad 
Evelyn began a conversation with Sue, asking 
if her name wasn’t Meyers and if she wasn’t 
from Kansas City, and the conversation kept 
up until the porter came along and asked if 
the ladies wanted a pillow for the night. Sue 
answered him in signs and then the girls 
lealized each other was deaf, so ended the 
pad and pencil conversation and began the 
sign language — half way to Kansas City. 

The Lloyd Looneys have a second baby — 
a boy born June 13th and named Jack Lee. 

WISCONSIN . - - 

Max H. Lewis left Milwaukee on May 23rd 
for a week’s visit with his brother, Sam, and 
his wife in New York City. It being Max’ first 
visit to the big city, he enjoyed himself im¬ 
mensely and, among other sights, paid a visit 
to the Fanwood School and met Mr. Renner, 


printing instructor. Max was a correspondent 
of Milwaukee news to the New York Journal 
of the Deaf years ago. 

About seventy-five deaf attended a banquet 
held at the Club of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars on June 6th, in honor of the local com¬ 
mittee and basketball players of the Milwaukee 
Silent Club, who worked hard for the 9th 
Annual A.A.A.D. basketball tournament held 
in Milwaukee last March. Movies of the tour¬ 
nament were shown after the banquet. 

Mrs. Grace Burton was transferred from the 
Milwaukee County General Hospital to the 
Acacia Nursing Home recently. Mrs. Burton is 
recuperating from a stroke and is beginning to 
walk now. She would be much pleased if her 
friends would visit her, as her son is still over¬ 
seas in the Military Service. Her other son was 
killed in Europe during World War II. Mrs. 
Burton hails from Petersburg and Salem in 
the state of Virginia. 

Mrs. Annie Harrington (nee Stocksick) of 
St. Louis, Mo., arrived in Milwaukee June 
30th for a visit with her sister, Mrs. Jennie 
Kohlman. 

M.yron C. Krull was proudly showing a 
trophy to members at the Milwaukee Silent 
Club — the team championship trophy won at 
the Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Tournament 
held in Chicago last April. Names engraved 
on the trophy are: H. Arnold, Captain; M. 
Morafcik, M. Krull, C. DiChiara and R. 
Steger. 

(continued on page 23) 


* CLUB DIRECTORY * 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif., for information. 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218 Vs So. Main Street 
L. J. Meyer, Secretary 
5840 Bancroft St., Los Angeles 16 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Edith G. Morrison, Secy. 

315 W . Hill St., Apt. 6, Louisville 8 , Ky. 

LUBBOCK CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Community Club House 
Slide Road and Brownfield Highway 
Lubbock, Texas 

Open Saturday night and Sunday 
Ben Harmon, Secretary 
2606 Colgate Street 

MADISON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
Mound Street 

Open 2nd Sat. of month from Sept, to April 
Ray F. Kessenish, Secy. 

20 Sherman Terrace Madison 4, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Wed., Thurs. & Fri. Eves—All Dav Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 


In Detroit — Visit Us 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
INC. 

2540 Park Ave., Suite 1-2-3 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Walter Hanes, President 


NEWARK SILENT CLUB, INC. 

252 Market St., Newark, N. J. 

Wed. & Fri. evenings; Sat. & Sun. afternoons 
6, evenings; Holiday afternoons <& evenings. 
Alfred W. Shaw, Secretary 


NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
211 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. Evenings 
All visitors welcome 
Richard H. Meyers, Secretary 
14-33 Chandler Dr., Apt. 6, Fairlawn, N. J. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mrs. Willis W. Ayers, Secretary 

ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 
Frank W. Hoppaugh, Rec. Secretary 


PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Fred Gustafson, Sec.-Treas. 

School for the Deaf_ 

PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 
2021 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 
Cecil H. Turner, Secy. 

Jose ph Tosti, Pres. _ 

PHOENIX YMCA ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

Phoenix YMCA 

Second Saturday each month. 8 p.m. 

350 North First Ave. 

Marie Ann Lester, Secretary 

4831 North 11th Street_ 

PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 

Elizabeth Montgomery, Secy._ 

QUAD CITIES SILENT CLUB 
Arrow Club, 1712 1 /? - 3rd Avenue 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Open Fourth Saturday evening each month 
R. H. Arch, Secretary 
2506 - 7th Avenue 

READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
538 Franklin Street 
Reading, Penna. 

Open every night 7 until ? 

Sat., Sun. and Holidays All Day 
“ROCHESTER”RECREATION CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

21 Front Street 
Rochester 14, New York 
Open Wed., Fri. and Sat. 7:00 p.m. to 2:00 a.m. 
N. A. Miceli, Secretary 
John L Wise, Secy. 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

21IV? East State St., Rockford, Ill. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sundav Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club m the State" 

William Yates, Pres. Eleanor Armato, Secy. 

roseTcity CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4224 N. Williams Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
Club House open Fridays and Saturdays 
James F. McGuire, Secy. 

P. O. Box 1 587, Vancouver, Washington 
SACRAMENTO SILENTS SOCIETY 
Turn Verein Hall, “J" at 34th Sts. 
Second and Fourth Saturday Nights 
Francis E. Kuntze, Secretary 
3808 Date St., Del Paso Heights 
Sacramento, Calif. 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

1700 Fleet St. Baltimore 31, Md. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


SOUTH BEND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
529 North Hill St., South Bend, Ind. 
Open every Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
and Holidays 

Martin H. Miller, Secretary 


SOUTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Broadway and Washington 
Camden 3, N. J. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Richard Bowles. Secy. 


SPRINGFIELD DEAF CLUB 
423 E. Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Betty Gedney, Secretary 
925 N. 7th St.. Springfield, Ill. 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
460 N. Sarah Ave. 

Sun., Wed., Fri., St. 

Visitors Welcome 
Lucille Buelteman, Secy. 


TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1108V? Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 


TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
234 Bloor Street West 
Open week days 7 p.m. to 12 
Saturdays and holidays 1 p.m. to 12 
Sundays 4 p.m. to 12 
William Letang, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

228 West 71st Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
S. Intrator, Pres. J. Seltzer, Secy. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/2W . Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday eves, each month 
Visitors Welcome 

Mrs. Floyd Ellinger, Secy. 713 So. Elizazbeth 
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Josephine Quinn, Howard M. Quigley, 
Columnist George Grim, and Governor 
C. Elmer Anderson. 

At the banquet that evening, attended 
by 350, Governor Anderson told the con¬ 
vention visitors that the deaf people are 
to be congratulated for accepting their 
handicap, for training themselves to take 
their places in society and for not ex¬ 
pecting any favors. The local committee’s 
letterheads carried the slogan The deaf 
as a class are capable workers. They 
ask no favors — want none. This had 
impressed the Governor and through 
The Companion he was also aware of 
the Association’s campaign against ped¬ 
dlers. He commended this. “I am im¬ 
pressed with what I have seen here”, 
the Governor said. 

“Too many people are not satisfied, 
too many want favors and special con¬ 
siderations and the easy path to secur¬ 
ity,” the Governor said. “You have not 
had an easy road but you need no special 
favors. The deaf people of Minnesota are 
not incapable of doing a good job. They 
can be taught and trained to take their 
responsible places in society.” 

The Governor said, “You are above 
the average because you are willing to 
do more”. He made a big hit with the 
group when he opened and closed his 
talk by doing his own signing. His ad¬ 
dress was interpreted by Supt. Howard 
M. Quigley. 

Columnist George Grim told of his 
visit to the Lama of Tibet. “Here is a 
youngster with all of the gold, silver and 
jewels in the world — but an unhappy 
little boy,” Grim told his listeners. “You 
are the happy ones” Grim said, point¬ 
ing out that gold and silver and jewels 
cannot buy happines. 

Grim amused everyone with his at¬ 
tempt at signing. His talk was signed by 
Lloyd Ambrosen, principal at the school. 

P. N. Peterson of the class of ’93 
told of the beginning of the Minnesota 
Association for the Deaf and Herman 
von Hippel, class of 1913, spoke on the 
M.A.D. today. “The Making of a Citizen” 
was the title of an interesting talk given 


Minnesota Association Banquet 


Minnesota Association of the Deaf Affiliates with 
the National Association of the Deaf 


New officers of the Minnesota Association 
of the Deaf. Left to right: Robert Stokes, 
second vice president; John Langford, di¬ 
rector; Herman von Hippel, director; Wes¬ 
ley Lauritsen, president; Mrs. Myrtle Allen, 
secretary; Willis Sweezo, treasurer; Gordon 
Allen, director; Charles Vadnais, first vice 
president. Mrs. Petra F. Howard, director, 
absent from photo. 


At the 30th convention of the Minne¬ 
sota Association of the Deaf held in 
Faribault on May 30, 31, and June 1 
it was decided to affiliate with the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. The vote 
to affiliate was almost unanimous. 

More than 450 attended the three-day 
convention, which was highlighted by a 
banquet attended by Governor C. Elmer 
Anderson and members of the state legis¬ 
lature. The consensus was that it was one 
of the best-attended and most successful 
conventions in the long history of the 
Association. 

Old grads of the Minnesota School 
came from all parts of the state, in fact 
from all parts of the country, to attend 
this convention and again live in the 
beautiful ivy-covered buildings on the 
campus. 

Maurice Werner, Class of 1917, was 
one of the banquet speakers. He, with 
Mrs. Werner, drove to Minnesota from 
New York. He is an ad man with the 
New York Daily News. In his talk he 
told of how he came to America as a' 
youngster and got his education at MSD. 

Among the other out-of-staters pre¬ 
sent were Mrs. Clara Nesgood, of New 
York City, Clarence Sharp, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., Mrs. Clara Bruns, of 
Berkeley, Calif., Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
0. Peterson, of Dayton, Ohio, Elmer 
Francisco, of Great Falls, Montana, Mrs. 
Augusta Vig Lorenz and Mrs. Cecilia 
Keesal, of Chicago Illinois. 

The opening session was held Satur¬ 
day afternoon, with the Rev. Stewart 
Dale giving the invocation. Honorable 
Andrew Kellar, Mayor of Faribault, 
gave the address of welcome and Supt. 


H. M. Quigley welcomed the visitors to 
the school. Responses were made by 
Mrs. Lorenz, of Chicago, and Arthur 
0. Peterson, of Dayton, Ohio. 

That afternoon President Herman von 
nippel gave his address outlining the 
work done during the past biennium. 
Mrs. Myrtle Allen, the secretary, gave 
a report of the executive committee’s 
work, and Treasurer Willis Sweezo gave 
his report which showed the Association 
was in a strong financial condition with 
total assets of $24,621.50. 

Late that afternoon Governor C. El¬ 
mer Anderson and famed newspaper 
columnist, radio and television person¬ 
ality, George Grim, came to the campus. 
They were duly impressed by the well- 
dressed, happy crowd and the hundreds 
of fine cars that lined the campus streets. 

Covers were laid for 350 in the large 
banquet hall, which had been attrac¬ 
tively decorated by the committee in 
charge. Neat menu sheets which carried 
the epicurean menu and list of toasts, 
had been printed by Robert Stokes, ’34. 
Grace was said by Dr. J. L. Salvner. On 
the program were songs by Miss Louise 
Erickson and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson and 
speeches by P. N. Peterson, Herman 
von Hippel, Maurict Werner, Miss 
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by Maurice Werner, class of 1917, and 
now an ad compositor on the New York 
Daily News. 

At eight o’clock Sunday evening an 
auditorium program was presented. 
NAD President B. B. Burnes had 
planned to attend, but could not make 
it, so sent a message which was read 
by Maurice Werner. 

Mrs. Petra Howard, Counsellor to the 
Deaf, told about the work of the Bureau 
of the Deaf. 

Principal Lloyd Ambrosen gave a talk 
on “My Brother’s Keeper”. Among other 
things he mentioned the fine work done 
by the M.A.D. and the N.A.D. 

Miss Vera Gammon, Minnesota’s deaf- 
blind graduate, made a short talk and 
then Robert Stokes presented a magi¬ 
cian’s act which was of a professional 
nature and well received. 

Business sessions were held all day 
Monday. P. N. Peterson presented a re¬ 
port on the Peddler Suppression Law 
that had been put through the legis¬ 
lature. Gordon Allen reported on the 
proposed plan for the MAD to affiliate 
with the NAD. He also reported on his 
trip to the NAD convention. 

In addition to the usual run of reso¬ 
lutions it was urged that the school 
establish classes in the sign language 
open to all students interested in im¬ 
proving their ability to talk in signs. 
Another resolution commended the NAD 
on its program of educating the public 
about the deaf and suppressing peddling 
on a national scale. Another resolution 
worth noting read: Whereas we believe 
that teachers of the deaf should be able 
to converse with their pupils and, where¬ 
as it is a proven fact that few deaf 
persons ever become proficient lip- 
readers, therefore be it resolved that it 
is our belief that all teachers of deaf 
children should be required at least to 
know the finger alphabet and be able to 
use it. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
Wesley Lauritsen, president; Charles 
Vadnais, White Bear, first vice presi¬ 
dent; Robert Stokes, Grand Rapids, sec¬ 
ond vice president; Mrs. Myrtle Allen, 
Minneapolis, secretary; Willis Sweezo. 
Minneapolis, treasurer; Herman von 
Hippel, St. Paul, director; John Lang¬ 
ford, Minneapolis, director; carryover 
directors, Mrs. Petra Howard and Gor¬ 
don Allen, both of Minneapolis. 

Wesley Lauritsen was chosen dele¬ 
gate to the 1955 NAD convention at 
Cleveland. 

The local committee making arrange¬ 
ments for the convention was com¬ 
posed of Wesley Lauritsen, Chairman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Hanson. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Rodman. Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Staska, Mrs. La Reine Lauritsen, Miss 
Frances Aim, Robert Oelschlager, Clar¬ 
ence Ramstorf, Wilfred Lazarz. 


Swinging . . . 

(continued from page 21) 

Movies of the World’s Deaf 1949 Olympic 
Meet in Denmark were shown at the Mil¬ 
waukee Club on Friday evening, June 5th. 

A large picture of the late Larry N. Yolles 
is on the wall at the Milwaukee Silent Club. 
The picture was donated by the well-known 
deaf photographer, Rogers Crocker, of She¬ 
boygan, Wisconsin. Larry was a first vice 
president of the club as well as first vice 
president of the N.A.D. 

Julius Salzer and John J. Poplawski were 
to leave Milwaukee July 19th for an extended 
tour to Yellowstone Park and points west. 

ILLINOIS... 

There is now a drive on by the Illinois 
School for the Deaf Alumni Association to 
raise a fund to send one of the outstanding 
athletes of the school, William Van Spankeren, 
of Chicago, Ill. to the International Games of 
the Deaf to be held in Brussels, Belgium, in 
August . 

Four who are planning to attend the Games 
as visitors are: Frieda B. Meagher, S. Robey 
Burns, John Chudzikiewicz, and Edna Carlson, 
of Geneva, Illinois. 

John Breslin, one of Chicago’s younger 
printers on the Chicago Tribune, spent his 
vacation in the far West and in Butte, Mon¬ 
tana. 

Lorraine Musso, a deaf girl, was laid up 
in the hospital with two broken ankles, 
an injured back, and burns on her arms. 
This was a result of a leap from the 3rd 
floor of the Haber Corporation fire, which was 
one of the tragedies of the decade in Chicago; 
close to 100 workers lost their lives there! 
Lorraine is the cousin of Johnny Alberti. 

Werner Schutz’s hobby is photography. He 
recently purchased a 3-D film camera and when 
they take their vacation this summer in color¬ 
ful Colorado — it will be shot completely in 
3-D! 

Marshall Migatz, the hearing son of the Abe 
Migatzes is producing in his sixth season at the 
Salt Creek Summer Theatre in Hinsdale, Illi¬ 
nois; this is his fourth season there. He was 
in charge of the Chevy Chase summer theatre 
for two years. Marshall spent his winters around 
Hollywood and New York to recruit “top” 
actors and actresses for the summer theatre 
season and has “roped” such stars as Debbie 
Reynolds, Franchot Tone, and F. Hugh Herbert. 

Latest car owners around Chicago are the 
Percy Burrises. They have a ’53 Nash 6-cylinder 
four door sedan; Francis Fitzgerald has a ’51 
Pontiac; Johnny Breslin, a ’53 Ford, and An¬ 
drew Kane, a 1952 Chewy. 

Clarence Hayman, of Elmhurst attended the 
Lutheran Church for the Deaf conference in 
Indianapolis, last May. At the end, he went 
to spend three weeks at his sister’s farm in 
Zanesville, Ohio; he also visited the Home for 
the Aged Deaf at Westerville, Ohio. For his 
many years’ faithful service at the Lutheran 
Church of the Deaf in Chicago, the members of 
the church gave him a small send-off gift. 
Clarence was to leave Chicago to live with 
his daughter and son-in-law on a newly pur¬ 
chased farm in Amery, Wisconsin, around 
July 1. 

Chicago Division Number One, NFSD held 
its 52nd annual picnic at the Elm Tree Grove, 
6519 West Trving Park Road, Saturday, July 4. 
Joe Lomanto was chairman of this affair. 

Mrs. Anna Livshis, mother of former Chi¬ 
cagoan, Peter Livshis, and well known among 
the Illinois deaf, died in Colorado on April 
1, at the age of 89. 

Born near Pinsk, Russia, Anna Midlin mi¬ 
grated to the United States in 1883. She 
lived in New York for a short time, before 
securing a homestead in Kansas. In 1887 she 
married J. M. Livshis and when their son, 
Peter, was born in 1894 they moved to Chicago 
to find better educational facilities for him, 


since he was deaf. Since the death of her hus¬ 
band in 1925, she had lived with Peter and his 
wife, and they moved to Arvada, Colorado, in 
1952. 

The River Park Deaf Photographers Club 
held their May meeting at the Field House, 
5100 North Francisco, Thursday evening, May 
7. Exhibits of the members were shown; sev¬ 
eral notables in the camera field were present. 

The son of the Morris Hertzbergs entered 
the army some time back. 

Alfreda Sarton, of Evanston can justly be 
proud of the fact that one of her classmates 
has become prominent, bhe is a graduate of the 
Evanston Township high school class of 1935. 
The classmate: Bob Voigts, head football coach 
at Northwestern University! 

The C.C.D. is having a series of pinochle 
tournaments every now and then. Winners will 
receive merchandise prizes at the conclusion 
of the meet; the showcase of the club is 
bedecked with all kinds of merchandise and 
wearing apparel which will be awarded to the 
lucky ones! Irene Hazel is in charge of this. 

Sol Friedman, noted lawyer and former 1945 
Illinois State Chess champion was at the club 
May 2nd for the second time to take on all 
comers! He won out as usual over the 40 deaf 
chess wizards that were present! 

Jerry Strom, Ralph Hinch, and Milton Taylor 
flew over to Lansing, Michigan to attend the 
Oral Deaf Guild of America Convention last 
May 23-24. The plane, owned by Milton Taylor, 
flew over Lake Michigan from Chicago to 
Lansing in two hours! Other visitors from 
Chicago who took the trip to Lansing were 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Frost and Mr. and Mrs. 
Nick Altros. 

Floyd Johnson and Marilyn Juby, who on 
May 16 became Mr. and Mrs., are vacationing 
in Florida. 

Celia and Leonard Warshawsky motored to 
Flint, Michigan the weekend of June 12 to 
take in the Michigan School for the Deaf 
alumni reunion. Leonard was the guest speaker 
at the alumni banquet held in the new service 
Hall of the school. The topic of his speech was 
“All Things Considered.” In Flint, the War- 
shawskys stayed with the Mayes, Celia’s sister 
and brother-in-law, in their beautiful new 
home on Allendale overlooking the Flint golf 
course. 

Julius Dhondt, Jr., is by now an experienced 
builder of beautiful homes; he has been work¬ 
ing with his dad in building a new home in 
Deerfield, Illinois, near the Milwaukee Road. 

A gay time was had by the younger genera¬ 
tion May 31st when they all turned out for 
the American Lip-Readers picnic at Sciller 
Woods. A softball game was held with the 
losing team buying beer for the winning team. 
August Lowenstein, the Fatso of the club, 
served as “ump” and was nearly “killed” 
when he called a ball that sailed over a bat¬ 
ter’s head a strike. The decision however, was 
reversed and the game went on. 

AAAD Basketball Champs 
Des Moines Club of the Deaf 

played with assurance 
they were covered medically 
against injury by 

TUBERGEN 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

1338 S. Marengo Avenue 
Forest Park, III. 
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The convention of the Illinois Association 
of the Deaf at LaSalle June 20-21 was termed 
by everyone a great success. It was attended 
by a large number of members, who enjoyed 
the entertainment provided, the business ses¬ 
sions, and the outing at Starved Rock Park. 
The next number of The Silent Worker 
will have more about it. 

MINNESOTA . . . 

The site for the local Frat Division’s annual 
outing has been chosen and the date set for 
August 23. The event will take place at Bass 
Lake, just outside Minneapolis and a gala 
Sunday is planned. We’re expecting a large 
turn-out so be sure to make a date with your 
best girl for August 23. 

Members of the St. Barnabas Mission spon¬ 
sored tiieir annual picnic at the Theodore 
Wirth Park June 14. A goodly crowd was 
there, the day was warm and sunny, and all 
tnoroughly enjoyed themselves, we do think. 
Out-of-towners noted at the picnic were the 
George Hansons, Mrs. Anna Bowen, the Ed¬ 
win Johnsons, and Wesley Lauritsen. 

About 14 members of the Minnepaul Oral 
Deaf Association, under the leadership of War¬ 
ren Nascene, motored up to Long Lake near 
Brainerd to spent the weekend fishing and 
boating. Warren was busy with seeing that 
everyone had a good time and paid special 
attention to making certain that everyone 
brought their equipment, etc. Imagine his 
chagrin when he discovered that in his anxiety 
to see that everyone else had their fishing gear 
with them, he had forgotten HIS OWN tackle. 
Everyone had fun though and Warren did 
one fine job. 

Friends of the Maurice Applemans got to¬ 
gether recently and complimented the couple 
with a party in celebration of their 10th wed¬ 
ding anniversary. Event took place at the 
Appleman residence with Mesdames Iver Olsen 
and Barney Block playing the part of gracious 
hostesses. 

John Lauth is to be congratulated upon com¬ 
pleting his apprenticeship at the Bruce Pub¬ 
lishing Co. John received his work-card last 
May and when the company had to let him 
go because of a slack in business, he quickly 
found a place with the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
which employs other numerous deaf men. At 
this writing John is busily at work and hap¬ 
pily so. 

John Schumacher took a week off during 
mid-June and he and Mrs. Schumacher went 
up to Aberdeen, S. D., to attend a reunion 
of John’s family. Several days after their re¬ 
turn home John came down with knee-trouble 
and we learn that an operation is necessary 
which will put him in the hospital for at 
least five weeks beginning July 9. John’s 
knee has bothered him for years, the result 
of an injury he sustained a year ago in ath¬ 
letics. Friends are hoping the operation will 
put an end to his trouble once and for all. 

Mrs. Ann Sagel underwent surgery at St. 
Andrews Hospital June 9 and her sister, Faye 
Ginsburg, of Chicago, came up to take care 
of her for several days. Brother Harry also 
came up to keep Ann company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Stawikoski of St. 
Paul are revelling in the ownership of a new 
home they bought not long ago. The house is 
located out on East Cottage and, not long 
ago, a crowd of their friends gathered there 
to tender them a gala housewarming and to 
inspect the lovely new abode. 

Films in color, taken during a trip through 
Europe last summer, were shown at Thompson 
Hall May 16 by Gerald Burstein of Faribault. 

A good crowd turned out and donated toward 
the expense of the show. Films were very in¬ 
teresting and Mr. Burstein was kept busy 
answering the numerous questions asked bv 
the audience. Everyone joins us in thanking 
Mr. Burstein for an enjoyable evening. 


* Checkmate! 

By "Loco" Ladner 



The First Tournament 

The underdog got in the first bite 
and drew blood in the playoff between 
Kannapell and Ladner in the First 
National Tournament. Game E was won 
by Ladner, who thus took a 1-0 lead 
in the five-game series. 

As Black set about exploiting the 
weak Q-side, White suddenly launched 
an attack at the opposite side and 
the game was over suddenly at the 23rd 
move. Here is the game with notes by 
the winner: 


French Defense 

White: (Ladner) Black: (Kannapell) 


1. P-K4 

P-K3 

13. N-R4 

0-0 

2. P-Q4 

P-Q4 

14. P-B4 

QN-N3 

3. N-QB3 

B-N5 

15. P-B5(d) PxP 

4. P-K5 

P-QB4 

16. NxP 

NxN 

5. P-QR3 

BxN ch 

17. RxN 

Q-R4 

6. PxB 

N-K2 

18. Q-QB1 

N-R5(e) 

7. N-B3 

Q-R4(a) 

19. B-R6 ! 

(f) 

8. B-Q2 , 

P-B5(b) 

Q 

'xP(B3)(g) 

9. P-N3 

B-Q2 

20. BxNP 

B-Q2(h) 

10. B-N2 

B-B3 

21. R-N5 

QxP ch 

11. 0-0 

N-Q2 

22. K-Rl 

B-K3? (i) 

12. Q-Nl(c) 

Q-R5 

23. B-B6 ch’mate (j) 


(a) The weakness in White’s pawn forma¬ 
tion seems worth exploiting. 

(b) To prevent 9. P-B4. 

(c) White hopes to move the Q to N4 so 
Black may capture it and the pawn structure 
will be straightened out. But Black declines 

(d) White launches the attack with this kev 
move. 

(e) Better was 18 . . . B-Q2 to prevent B-R6. 

(f) The surprise move. Of course. 19 . . 
PxB would be suicide for Black. 

(g) Black apparently overlooks the danger 
and goes ahead with his own plans. He should 
have fortified his King’s position first by moving 
the KR. 

(h) Again Black cannot take the Bishop. 
B-Q2 is one move too late. 

(i) Black explained tnat he thought the Rook 
had been moved away. At any rate the game 
is lost if any other move is substituted. For 
example: If 22 . . . R-Bl; 23. B-B6 check, 
K-Bl; 24. R-N8 check, KxR; 25. Q-N5 check, 
K-Bl; 26. Q-N7 check, K-Kl; 27. Q-N8 mate. 
Anotrier example: If 22 . . . P-B3; 23. BxP 
check, K-B2; 24. R-N7 check, K-Kl (not 
K-K3; 25. R-K7 check, K-Ql; 26. RxB check, 
K-Bl (If KxR, 27. P-K6 check, winning the 
Queen) ; 27. RxRP with overwhelming game. 

(j) That the game ended sooner than ex¬ 
pected does not take away the satisfaction of a 
well-planned and executed attack. Incidentally 
this is Ladner’s first victory over Kannapell. In 
the sectional games, Kannapell had beaten Lad¬ 
ner three times and drew once. 

It is too early to tell which player will 
emerge as champion of the First Na¬ 
tional Tournament of the Deaf but we 
know the games will be hard fought 
down to the end. 

The Third Tournament 

Already some entries have come in 
for the Third National Tournament. So 
far these players have sent in their ap¬ 


plications: Russell Chauvenet of Silver 
Spring, Maryland; Edward Shipley of 
Baltimore, Maryland; Larry Leitson of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Robert Kannapell of 
Jeffersonville, Indiana; J. W. Stevenson 
of Great Falls, Montana; Byron B. 
Burnes of Oakland, California. Others 
better hurry and send in their entries 
before the deadline on August first. Re¬ 
member we shall have Class A and 
Class B. groupings. 

Notes from Los Angeles Chess Club 
of the Deaf 

The annual chess tournament came to 
an end Friday evening, May 22nd. On 
the basis of members’ ratings and per¬ 
centages of games won, the following 
shared the “pot,” some 42, in the order 
given: 

1. Einer Rosenkjar, 2. Herman Leon, 
3. Foster Gilbert, 4. Tage Samuelson, 
5. Frank Bush, 6. Bob Skinner, 7. Roger 
Skinner, 8. Alvin Dyson, 9. Hubert 
Becher. 

It was agreed to hold a meeting in 
June, and then rest the pieces until 
September, when a new tournament will 
be under way. The following men were 
elected to offices to continue the success¬ 
ful and interesting meetings for another 
year: 

Roger Skinner, President; Herman 
Leon, Vice-President; Foster Gilbert, 
Secretary and Treasurtr; Einer Rosen¬ 
kjar, Statistician. 

The Chess Problem 

Evidently last month’s problem was 
too difficult for our chess experts, for 
no one has sent in his solution. Here 
it is: 1. B-N3, K-N7; 2. K-Kl, K-B8; 3. 
K-B2, K-Q7; 4. K-Bl, K-K6; 5. K-Kl, 
P-Q7 check: 6. K-Ql, K-Q6; 7. B-B7, 
K-B6; 8. B-K6, K-Q6; 9. B-N3, K-B6; 
10. K-K2 and wins. 

Here is an easy one to make up for the 
tough one. White moves first and draws 
in a few moves. Remember that White 
moves up the board and can queen his 
pawn the first move. Likewise Black 
can queen his pawn on his first move. 


BLACK 



WHITE TO MOVE AND DRAW I 
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AAAD HALL OF FAME PROSPECTS . . . 

WILLIAM S. HUNTER 

Producer of Deafdom’s Outstanding Athletes 

By Belle Stout Divine 


(Editors Note: This is one of a 
series of articles on Deafdonis outstand¬ 
ing prospects for the AAAD Hall of 
Fame. 

This article was written just a few 
months before Mrs. Belle Stout Divine 
passed away on March 17, 1953. 

We were more sorry than we can 
tell to learn of her death. Despite our 
brief correspondence with her we felt 
as if we knew her, even though we 
had never met her. She really was a 
friend, very patient and very cooper¬ 
ative in getting out this article.) 

FEW COACHES in a School for the 
Deaf with an enrollment as small as 
that of the Washington State School 
have given so much and so freely to 
the advancement of athletics in schools 
as has William S. Hunter of the State 
School in Vancouver. 

We regret exceedingly that we have 
very few dates and scores of games for 
the years in Mr. Hunter’s era as coach. 
Just why the school’s monthly publica¬ 
tion for most of those years is missing, 
no one seems to know. Football, base¬ 
ball and basketball were played with 
as much enthusiasm and pleasure then 
as they are played now and our school 
family was as justly proud of the rec¬ 
ords our hoys made as are the schools 
of today. Bill Hunter was known as 
“Sneed” Hunter at Gallaudet College, 
where he played on the regular baseball 
and football teams for five years 
was captain of the baseball 
two years, and, thanks to a 


physique, never missed a game in all 
that time. He was a member of the first 
basketball team in College — it was 
organized in 1903. After leaving Gal¬ 
laudet he played professional baseball 
and football for several years on hearing 
teams in Oregon, Idaho, California and 
Washington. 

He was born in Astoria, Oregon. 
When he was quite small his family 
moved to Rathdrum, a small town in 
Idaho. Later on they moved to Sand- 
point, where he became deaf at the age 
of twelve from spinal meningitis. As 
there was no school for deaf children 
in Idaho at that time, he was sent to 
Michigan to live with a married sister 
and attended the Michigan school. After 
graduating from there, he entered Gal¬ 
laudet, from where he graduated in 
1905. 

Mr. Hunter came to Vancouver, Wash¬ 
ington, in 1906. Being a fine athlete 
himself, he saw at once the great need 
for a coach for the hoys here. There is 
no school for the deaf now but what 
has a coach in athletics. Coaching is 
now a career in itself and an important 
part of each school’s curriculum. But 
there was no provision on the payroll 
here for a coach at that time. It was a 
side line for anyone willing to take it 
no for the love of it. That was the wav 
Mr. Hunter looked at it and he took it 
sons nay in addition to his duty as a 
schoolroom teacher. He felt then and 
still f^els that good clean sports help 
to build finer characters as well as good 

see 


and 
team for 


strong bodies, and he has lived to 
splendid that his years as a coach without pay 



William S. Hunter in his schoolroom at the 
Washington State School for the Deaf. 
Not enough credit can be given Hunter 
for the tremendous job he did for WSD 
athletics, and he'll someday be elected to 
the AAAD Hall of Fame. 


have brought him remuneration that can¬ 
not be measured in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Hunter’s boys were often out¬ 
weighed and very often not in their 
opponents’ class for at that time it was 
not against the rules for our boys, al¬ 
though members of the (dark County 
League, to play independent teams. Our 
boys scored victories over Willamette 
University, Columbia University, various 
high schools in Portland, Oregon, and 
independent teams made up of ex-col¬ 
lege and ex-high school stars while en¬ 
camped at Vancouver Barracks during 
World War I. These games with the 
soldiers were often a weekly event — 
in baseball, football or basketball, de¬ 
pending on the season. There were 
games played with pep — ruthless hut 
fair competition. The soldiers were all 
seasoned players but they respected the 
youth of our boys and praised them for 


Outstanding deaf citizens of Vancouver, Wash. Photo taken just 
* a few months before the passing of Mrs. Belle Divine on March 
16, 1953. L. to r.: Dewey Deer, Mrs. Divine, William S. Hunter. 


Below is the. splendid new gymnasium at the Washington State 
School. This is the building which bears the name of William S. 
Hunter, to commemorate his work. 
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One of Coach Hunter's outstanding WSD baseball teams — the 1915 edition. Front, left 
to right: William West, Oscar Sanders, Dewey Deer. Second row: Fred Kuhn, John Seipp, 
Louis Kotula, Bryan Wilson. Top: Ernest Frederickson, Frank Kelley, W. S. Hunter, Carl James 


their enthusiasm, clean sportsmanship 
and team work. 

Coach Hunter taught his boys many 
trick plays to be used when they were 
outclassed in weight. By means of these, 
used at the right time, they puzzled their 
opponents and were often able to win 
over a stronger team. Once in a game 
with Vancouver High School, when the 
score was tied in the fourth quarter, his 
players resorted to one of his pet trick 
plays and won the game and at the 
same time won the Championship of 
Clark County. The boys called it a 
hidden ball play but the ball was never 
hidden. It caused a long argument be¬ 
tween the High School coach and the 
referee. Finally the referee declared it 
a legal play. One of the players on the 
High School team was Cedric (Hap) 
Miller, who was later named on the 
All-American football team. Two years 
after this game, while “Hap” Miller 
was playing on the University of Wash¬ 
ington team he resorted to Hunter’s 
trick play in a game against the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon and broke a tie to 
help his team win the game. 

Having coached for more than a 
quarter of a century, Mr. Hunter had 
produced several outstanding athletes. 
In a game between Hunter’s boys and 
the soldiers’ team from Vancouver Bar¬ 


racks, the captain of the Barrack’s nine 
was a West Point graduate, a Lieut. 
Taylor. He had played at first base on 
the West Point team. Mr. Hunter’s 
team won, 7 to 1, in a seven inning 
game. The pitcher for the deaf boys was 
Louis Kotula, a deaf boy from Poland. 
He struck out 13 soldiers in 7 innings. 
Kotula became known all over the 
country for his outstanding records in 
pitching and endurance. The Associated 
Press gave him a write-up and gave him 
the nickname of “The Iron Pole” credit¬ 
ing him with pitching four games in 
five days and winning three of them. He 
was taken on the Portland Beavers by 
Judge McCredie, but later he and his 
brothers — he had eight — started their 
own baseball team and for some time 
were quite a sensation. 

Mr. Hunter also specialized in pro¬ 
ducing backs for football teams. Back 
in 1911 there came Arthur “Sorrel” Clas¬ 
sen to Gallaudet college. Under the 
clever tutelage of the Great Fritz Crafts 
he rapidly developed and in 1913 and 
1914 he was considered one of the best 
fullbacks in the Southeast. Right upon 
his graduation came Dewey Deer and by 
the way he was a dear too. He boasted 
of over 200 pounds of solid bone and 
muscle, and was very fast on his feet, 
being able to cover the century in 11 


flat. With these advantages he, of course, 
rapidly attracted the notice of the sports 
writers of the East. Many considered 
him the best fullback ever turned out 
by Gallaudet. In the fall following 
Deer’s departure there came John Seipp 
from the same school, and he made a 
name for himself as a back. Other of 
Hunter’s proteges who made the Gallau¬ 
det elevens were Kenneth Willman, Os¬ 
car Sanders, William Mellis and John 
Wallace. 

After leaving Gallaudet, Dewey Deer 
worked in Akron, Ohio, and was player 
for three years of the famed Goodyear 
Silents. In 1922 his team scored 301 
points to its opponents’ 58. After leav¬ 
ing Akron, Deer coached the Shelton, 
Wash., High School football team for 
a time and later came to the Vancouver 
school as supervisor and coach. Now 
he and Mrs. Deer are living in their 
new home overlooking the beautiful Co¬ 
lumbia River. 

The following was clipped from Ya¬ 
kima Wash., Morning Herald, dated 
December 16, 1951, about John Seipp, 
one of WSD’s all-time great athletes 
under former Coach William S. Hunter, 
which no doubt will be of interest to 
you: 

Herald sports writers long have recognized 
John Seipp as a real friend to have around in 
the composing room, but did not realize why 
until the other day. 

Many a carelessly or hurriedly-prepared box 
score has gone back to the composing room 
in poor condition and come back in type neatly 
balanced and purged of errors. 

Johnny never has been a hand to brag about 
his past — maybe his hands aren’t big enough 
— so it came as quite a surprise to the Herald 
family to learn that one of their linotype 
operators was a baseball star in the early 1920s. 

Johnny isn’t the surly type, just quiet. The 
news of his erstwhile athletic prowess came 
to light when Seipp showed his scrapbook to 
a friend in the composing room. 

The black book is filled with four column 
pictures and eight column banners dealing with 
Seipp’s feats at Gallaudet college and in semi- 
pro baseball. 

Johnny scampered on the gridiron against 
some tough foes and bashed the offerings of 
talented twirlers, as Gallaudet played such 
teams as Catholic university, John Hopkins, 
St. John’s of Annapolis, University of Mary¬ 
land, Temple and other major powers. 

Gallaudet ran from an old-fashioned T-forma- 
tion, in which the quarterback sometimes 
turned his back on his center in order to 
hand off the ball without the necessity of turn¬ 
ing. 

The Kendall Greeners — as the Gallaudets 
were known — huddled for their signals be¬ 
cause experience had taught them that other¬ 
wise their naughty enemies would steal their 
signs. 

It was a big day for Johnny when he scooped 
nn a fomlde and raced 55 yards for a touch¬ 
down which enabled Gallaudet to tie George 
Washington university, 7-7. In another game, 
|T e scranbook records, Seipp went virtually 
the length of the field on two successive gal¬ 
lons to ring up a quick touchdown before the 
customers hardly had settled in their seats. 
Break away runs of 25 to 35 yards were Seipp’s 
specialty. 

At the close of his junior season, Seipp was 
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elected football captain for the following year 
but didn’t return to school. 

Johnny never had many rhubarbs on the 
baseball diamond, although he could show the 
umpires a gesture or two. 

He can recall only one game in which he 
rued his inability to give the umpire a small 
section of his mind. 

Gallaudet had never beaten Maryland, a 
university nine coached by Curly Byrd, who 
doubled as a Washington, D.C., sports writer 
and in such capacity had covered many of 
Gallaudet’s games. Curly is the same gentleman 
now identified as president Byrd of Maryland, 
an outstanding exponent of big-time football. 

But to get back to this particular game. The 
Kendall Greeners went into the last half of 
the ninth inning out in front, 3-0, and the 
deaf players were dislocating their thumbs in 
gestures of ecstasy. But, alas, Byrd’s crew 
rallied to tie the score and then the umpire 
called a balk which let in the winning run. 

“And there we were,” wigwagged Johnny, 
“a bunch of deaf players. We couldn’t even 
tell that bandit off.” 

The reason Seipp didn’t finish his education 
at Gallaudet was because he was eager to 
play more baseball. He had learned the print¬ 
ing trade at the State School of the Deaf at 
Vancouver, Wash., and at Gallaudet. 

Out of school, he burned up the base paths 
in the Southern Wisconsin league as a member 
of the Evansville team. He stole four bases in 
one game to set a league record. In another 
he singled, stole second, advanced to third on 
an infield roller and stole home to win the 
contest. 

Third baseman Seipp aspired to a career in 
professional baseball until he had a “talk” 
with a player on a rival team who had been 
with the Philadelphia Phils. As a printer, it 
seemed, Johnny was better off financially than 
some of the Phils. 

Seipp played on a Chicago printers’ team 
which went all the way to the finals of the 
national championships, before losing to Wash¬ 
ington at Braves’ field in Boston. The Chicago 
club had a 2-1 lead going into the last inning 
but Washington rallied to take the title, 3-2. 

Seipp felt after the game like the defeated 
political aspirant who moans of the many voters 
with their feet in the public trough. 

“Washington had all those printers to draw 
from who worked in the government plant,” 



The WSD 1920 football team which experienced one of the best seasons in its history, playing 
five games without defeat, running up a total of 185 points against 53 by the opposition. Its 
opponents were among the best high school teams in Oregon. They were heavy, outweighing 
the Hunter boys from 5 to 15 pounds per man. It was only through clever trick plays, 
excellent interference and teamwork that the deaf lads were able to win. Hunter, how¬ 
ever, said his 1915 football team was his greatest so far as he can remember, but he can't 
say for sure because the records have been destroyed. His 1922 eleven was also unde¬ 
feated, winning six and tying one, amassing 21 I points as compared to only 12 scored by its 
opponents. Players on this 1920 team are, left to right: Top row — M. Aldrich, Charles 
Martucci, John Wallace, Eddie Cruzan, Leonard Cruzan, H. Harris. Middle row — Melvin 
Harbert, D. Moore, Birney Wright, Heusey Cookson, J. Madison. Bottom Row — J. Kirsch- 
baum, H. Greenwood. Extreme left — Superintendent Georg B. Lloyd. Extreme right — 
Coach William S. Hunter. 


While in Chicago, Seipp married a Rochester, 
N. Y., girl who also is deaf. They have two 
children, Sue Carol, who is 5)2 years old and in 
Kindergarten, and 9-month-old Philip. Sue 
Carol can speak normally and also converse 
fluently with her fingers. As for Philip, he 
thinks his thumbs are something to stick in 
his mouth, not wriggle with meaning. Sue 
Carol has wigwagged her parents that Philip’s 
vocabulary to date consists of “mmmm,” “grrr” 
and “wow!” 


tice basket shooting at every opportun¬ 
ity, for the coach was forever drilling 
it into his boys that “practice makes 
perfect” and that with continual prac¬ 
tice the muscles act spontaneously. In 
1926 Cosgrove was the unanimous choice 
of all Clark County coaches as the best 
forward in the league. He was also 
chosen Captain of the All-Star Public 


Seipp complained. 

Although his active playing days are over, 
Seipp maintains a keen interest in community 
and national sports. His competition is confined 
to the weekly bowling session of the Herald 
league, where he throws a curve which would 
do credit to an inebriated motorist doing a 
U turn. 


Delmare Cosgrove is another of Coach 
Hunter’s hoys who won laurels for him¬ 
self everywhere he played. His favorite 
game was basketball — though like all 
of Hunter’s boys he gave his very best 
to whatever he played. He would prac- 



High School league. The two Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., dailies named him for an out¬ 
standing forward while he was a stu¬ 
dent at Gallaudet. In a tournament of 
High Schools he made 53 baskets out 
of a possible 60 from the foul line. 
(Editor’s Note: Some time ago, Cosgrove was 
named as one of the fifteen greatest deaf 
cagers for the past half century. See January, 
1951, edition of The Silent Worker.) 

There were many others who-made 
good records, too. All these things didn’t 
just happen but were the result of pains¬ 
taking patient coaching and a sincere in¬ 
terest in the players. Coach Hunter feels 
he cannot pick out any one player as 
the most outstanding athlete. However, 
just for the record, we asked Hunter to 
name his all-time WSD football, basket¬ 
ball and baseball teams. The all-star 
teams: 

The 1922-23 WSD basketball team which 
won 13 out of 14 games. The lone defeat 
came at the hands of the powerful Oregon 
School for the Deaf five early in the season, 
but in a return game Hunter's boys took 
Oregon's scalp, 27-17. Front row, I. to r.: 
Alex Rehn, Niels Boesen, Heussy Cookson, 
Leroy Bradbury, Roy Burns. Rear, Eddie Cru¬ 
zan, W. S. Hunter, Harold Rehn. 
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The W. S. Hunter 
trophy, honoring 
outstanding grad¬ 
uates of by-gone 
days, given into 
Supt. Virgil W. 
Epperson's keep¬ 
ing by Mr. Hunter 
(left) in behalf 
of Wash. State 
Assn, of the Deaf, 
Jan. 22, 1951. 

Student body is 
re presented by 
Pres. Kenneth 
Whitney, now a 
student at Gallau- 
det College. 

Cut courtesy of 
The Washingtonian 


Football 


First Team 

Charles Martucci E 

John Wallace E 

Fred Kuhn 

Leonard Cruzen T 

Maurice Miller G 

Fred Cox G 

William West C 

John Seipp QB 

Arthur Classen HB 

Holger Jensen HB 

Dewey Deer FB 

Basketball 

Delmare Cosgrove F 

Valentine Cookson F 

Thomas Delp C 

Vernon Kastel G 

Tom Maguire G 


Second Team 
Bryan Wilson 
Frank Kelley 
Birney Wright 
C. Martinsen 
Charles Gwyn 
George Durant 
Oscar Sanders 
William Mellis 
Kenneth Willman 
Alfred Raaberg 
Audrey Curl 

Ernest Holmes 
Follace Mapes 
Clyde Graham 
Casmir Rataezyk 
Ted Brighton 


Baseball 


Neils Boesen IB 

John Seipp 2B 

Valentine Cookson 3B 
William Mellis SS 

Arthur Classen RF 

Ernest Holmes CF 

Follace Mapes LF 

Oscar Sanders C 

Louis Kotula P 


Birney Wright 
Maurice Fernquist 
Fred Kuhn 
Delmar Cosgrove 
Thomas Delp 
Ernest Frederickson 
Wilbur Jensen 
Holger Jensen 
William Henrich 


Hunter retired as coach in 1935 when 
he was appointed to supervise the voca¬ 
tional department of the school. It is 
not easy to lay aside the lines lightly 
after you have given so much of your¬ 
self to the work for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

The greatest teams were turned out 
during Hunter’s time, although the 
coaches who took over after Hunter left 
off have had some good teams in track 
and a few individual players. To be exact 
there have been six coaches at the 
Washington school after Hunter’s resig¬ 
nation, and four are still there, one 
being the present Superintendent, Virgil 
W. Epperson. It was Epperson who laid 
out the first track at WSD with help of 
Lester Stanfill, now teacher at the In¬ 
diana school for the deaf. Track later 
improved and was brought into perma¬ 
nent state by Oscar A. Sanders. The 
official track and field records of WSD 
are as follows: 

100-YARD DASH — Ray O’Donnel. Time, 
10.0s, 1938. 

220-YARD DASH — Billy Swegle. Time, 
23.2s, 1952. 


440-YARD DASH — Bill Lockhart. Time, 
50.6s, 1946. 

880-YARD RUN — Jerry Mullenix. Time, 
2m. 5s, 1948. 

MILE RUN — Milton Aandahl. Time, 4m. 
55s, 1937. 

120-YARD HIGH HURDLES — Trotter 
Cowan. Time, 16.8s, 1953. 

180-YARD LOW HURDLES — Renwick 
Dayton. Time, 22.4s, 1953. 

HIGH JUMP — Theodore Brighton. Height, 
5 ft. 7/2 in., 1937. 

BROAD JUMP — Billy Swegle. Distance, 
20 ft. X in., 1952. 

DISCUS — Raymond Beach. Distance 139 
ft. 10 in., 1952. 

SHOT PUT — Dick Amundsen. Distance, 
49 ft. 10 in., 1949. 

POLE VAULT — Vincent Gullotta. Height. 
10 ft., 1943. 

800-YARD RELAY — Fred Cox, Jack Wil¬ 
son, Theodore Brighton and Ray O’Donnell. 
Time, Im. 32.1s, 1939. (National school for 
the deaf record). 

Harvey C. Haynes is the present ath¬ 
letic director at WSD. He is a paid 
coach with heart and soul in his work 
and his boys. His influence with the boys 
aside from being their coach is phenom¬ 
enal. “Harv,” as he is called, began his 
coaching career in December, 1945, and 
since then has developed five All-Amer¬ 
ican players. They have been: Dick 
Amundsen in football as fullback in 
1947-48; Don Whitney, fullback and 
center, 1947-48; Ernie Berestoff, bas¬ 
ketball forward, 1951; Jimmy Huff, 
football defensive guard in 1952; and 
Dwight Mackey, football defensive end 
in 1952. In mentioning those five All- 
Americans, Mr. Haynes added that all 
his boys have been All-Americans as 
far as he was concerned. 

Now switch back to additional infor¬ 
mation on Mr. Hunter. The countless 
young men and women (he coached the 
girls’ teams from 1906 to 1913) through¬ 
out the state whom Mr. Hunter had 
coached in his heyday were anxious to 

Two of Hunter's never-to-be-forgotten foot¬ 
ball players, Arthur Classen (left) and 
Dewey Deer. Both later starred for Gallau- 
det College and Goodyear Silents. 


honor him in some way. The opportunity 
came after the new gymnasium was built. 
They petitioned Mr. G. B. Lloyd, then 
Superintendent, to name the new gymna¬ 
sium in his honor. Mr. Lloyd readily 
consented and on February 19, 1938, the 
gymnasium was formally dedicated and 
and named in honor of William S. 
Hunter. 

In 1950 the Washington State Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf, during its conven¬ 
tion in Vancouver, voted a generous sum 
for a trophy to honor outstanding ath¬ 
letes trained under Coach Hunter. This 
is a beautiful bronze trophy thirty-one 
inches high. On the base are inscribed 
names of one hundred athletes, boys 
who helped to set records for their re¬ 
spective teams in football, basketball and 
baseball, and so far as we can ascertain 
all of them are today good citizens. 

Included are all the boys who at¬ 
tended the school between 1906 and 
1940 who could qualify as good stu¬ 
dents as well as outstanding athletes. 
The trophy is called “The Hunter 
Trophy.” Some of the players whose 
names appear on the trophy, however, 
were coached by Virgil Epperson (now 
superintendent) and Oscar Sanders. 

If a school is judged by the graduates 
it sends out, then by the same token a 
coach is judged by the teams and ath¬ 
letes he builds up. “Bill Hunter” proved 
himself a constructive genius, for often 
from a mere handful of material he 
could turn out teams that competed 
favorably with schools many times the 
size of WSD. As one writer put it, 
“Coach Hunter could almost build up a 
team if he had to bring in some one- 
legged Grand Army veterans.” 

Hunter has now reached an age when 
the years go by far more swiftly than 
in his coaching days, but the lure of 
sports is still strong and he is on the 
field or in the gymnasium to watch every 
game and cheer the players. 
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Down the Alley *.. 

Ed Raatz Lanes Team of Milwaukee Wins GLDBA Title 

By Thomas A. Hinchey 


/Milwaukee and Detroit staged an¬ 
other thrilling duel in the GLDBA Tour¬ 
nament when Ed Raatz Lanes of Mil¬ 
waukee edged out Venezia Inn of Mel- 
vindale, Mich., a suburb of Detroit, by 
nine pins to cop the team championship 
of the 17th annual tourney at Lakeview 
Recreation, Chicago, Ill., April 25-26. 
It was an exhibition of consistent bowl¬ 
ing that paid off for the Beer City lads, 
none of them hitting over the six-century 
mark. The keglers representing the Ed 
Raatz Lanes team were Captain Herbert 
Arnold, Michael Morafcik, Myron Krull, 
Carmello DiChiara, and Raymond Ste- 
ger. 

Back in 1946 at Pittsburgh, Pa., teams 
representing the Milwaukee Silent Club 
and Detroit Association of the Deaf 
finished in a deadlock, necessitating a 
roll-off with Milwaukee coming out on 
top. This time, although rolling under 
different banners, the members of both 
teams belong to the same clubs. 

It was a heartbreaker for the De¬ 
troiters to lose as only a spare instead 
of a miss would have meant victory 
instead of defeat. Try as they did. Mil¬ 
waukee managed to keep a few paces 
ahead. First game total was Venezia 
886, Raatz 893. It looked like curtains 
for the Detroiters in the second when the 
Brewers posted 967 while the best they 
could do was 905. With both teams shar¬ 
ing the same alleys, the gruelling pace 
began to tell on the Milwaukee outfit 
in the final game when they slumped to 
865 while Detroit, paced by the Eller- 
horst brothers, upped their count to 925 
but the final check revealed them nine 
short of the Milwaukee total. 

The favorite, Ed Raatz Inn team, with 
the redoubtable Byron McDaniel in its 
lineup, hit for the highest team game 
total with 987, but fell down in their 
second and third games and finished in 
sixth place. Pete Samolis of Cleveland 
hit 625 for high 3-game total in that 
event, and Harold Lundahl of Chicago 
and R. Salo of Detroit tied for high 
single game honors with 235 each. 

In the doubles event, the Frank Gi- 
lardo-Herman Cahen duo of Cleveland 
hit 1158 in the first squad and held it 
in spite of the spurt of the Mitchell Echi- 
kovitz-John B. Davis team of Chicago 
in the last squad in which they amassed 
a score of 404 but fell short by 25 pins. 
Abe Saslaw and Carmen Travarca of 
Cleveland combined to score the best 
team score with 431, while Fred Schmidt 
of Denver, Colo., and Frank Gilardo 
tied for high 3 games with 596 each. 


In the singles and all-events, the 
veteran Alfred Gardner of Flint spread- 
eagled the field with 643 and 1762 re¬ 
spectively. The Flint kegler had 607 in 
5-man, 512 in doubles and 643 in singles. 
Incidentally it was Gardner’s second 
singles title and first one in all-events. 

At the annual meeting held Saturday 
morning, Cleveland was awarded the 
1954 bid after a contest with the Motor 
City Association of the Deaf of Detroit. 
Robert Mayershofer was reelected presi¬ 
dent for the third straight year and Her¬ 
man Cahen was awarded the vice-presi¬ 
dency. 

Resolutions were passed on the pass¬ 
ing of Lawrence Yolles and the captains 
voted to raise a fund for the Lawrence 
Yolles NAD Memorial Fund. The sum 
of $128.00 was raised and forwarded to 
the NAD office. 

Following are results of the first five 
winners of each event: 

Team Event 

Pos. Team Team Score 

1—Ed Raatz Lanes Milwaukee 2725 


2—Venezia Inn 

Detroit 

2716 

3—Morgen Schitz 

Chicago 

2696 

4—Detroit Shoe Repair 

Flint 

2685 

5—Leisy’s Light Beer 

Cleveland 

2669 

Doubles Event 


Pos. T earn 

Team 

Score 

1—Frank Gilardo (596) 

Cleveland 

1158 

Herman Cahen (562) 

2—Mitchell Echikovitz (589) 

Chicago 

1133 

John B. Davis (544) 

3—M. Krull (553) 

Milwaukee 

1131 

C. Di Chiara (578) 

4—Paul astor (528) 

Chicago 

1113 

PPaul Connor (590) 

5—Frank Wrobel (591) 

Rudy Volsansky (522) 

Cleveland 

1118 

Singles Event 


Pos. T earn 

Team 

Score 

1—Alfred Gardner 

Flint 

643 

2—Leigh Bradley 

Akron 

631 

3—Frank Gilardo 

Cleveland 

617 

4—Milton Oehl 

Akron 

616 

5—Ray Wahowiak 

Flint 

605 

All Events 

Pos. T earn 

Team 

Score 

l—Alfred Gardner 

Flint 

1762 

2—Frank Gilardo 

Cleveland 

1709 

3—Robert McClaskey 

Cleveland 

1705 

4—Alex Motyka 

Chicago 

1676 

5—Seldon Cook 

Akron 

1673 


Three Records Erased at CSDBA Bowl Fest 

By Marion J. Allen 

Editor of the Sign Post 


Three new records were established 
in the seventh annual Central States 
Deaf Bowling Association tourna¬ 
ment held February 21-22, 1953, at 
Art Centre Recreation, Detroit, Mich., 
and sponsored by the Detroit Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. 

The new marks were set in the 
five-man event by Masseria & Sons 
Plastering team of Cleveland; in the 
doubles by the Ellerhorst brothers, 
Jimmy and Harvey, of Dearborn, 
Mich., and in the all-events by Car¬ 
men Travarca of Cleveland. 

The Cleveland team, consisting of 
Carmen Travarca, Nick Wolanski, 
Billy Travarca, Frank Gilardo and 
Pete Samolist, rolled 2856 to better 
the 2682 set by Toledo Silents No. 1 
in 1951. The Ellerhorsts’ 1209 total 
was 15 pins better than the record 
of L. Jenkins of Louisville and M. 
Meyer of Evansville, Ind., also posted 
in 1951, while Travarca’s all-events 
total of 1829 was way ahead of an¬ 
other 1951 mark held by J. Parker 
of Toledo (1710). 

Indianapolis will be host to the 
eighth annual tournament in 1954. 


Cleveland was awarded the 1955 

event and Chicago, 1956. 

* * * 

(Editor s Note: Venezia Inn, the 
Melvindale cafe, is owned by Del 
Favero. He is well-known to a large 
number of the DAD members and 
sponsors a bowling team consisting 
of Jimmy and Harvey Ellerhorst, Don 
Zito, Everett Stevick, Charles Car¬ 
man and Billy Waters, all DADers, 
as well as the 66 You Make Too Much 
Noise ” team, champions of the 1952 
National Printecraft tournament . The 
latter team is composed of Jimmy 
Ellerhorst and David Our so, another 
DAD member, Alfred Gardner of 
Hint, and John B. Davis and Harold 
Jjandahl of Chicago, all printers . 
Their 1952 trophy, won at Chicago, 
is now on display in Venezia Inn. 
Mr. Favero has sent this team to St. 
Louis this year, where they hope to 
repeat as titlist. 

By the way, watch for an article 
“Splitting the Wood With the G. L. 
D. B. A.” by Thomas A. Hinchey in 
the next issue of The Silent Work¬ 
er.) 
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National Association of the Deaf 

Byron B. Burnes, President Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


Report from the Home Office 

2916 Life Members 

$43,822.04 Net Balance 

12,517.00 In Pledges 

3,240.00 In LM Pledges 

$59,579.04 Total 


At the Dixie Bowling Association’s 
Tournament in Jacksonville, Florida, on 
April 18, that man of the N.A.D., George 
Kannapell, “bowled” ’em over again. 
He made a grand “strike” which re¬ 
sulted in $84.00 — cash and Life Mem¬ 
bership Pledges. 


Contributors During Month 


of May 

April 21 — May 20, 1953 

Mr. & Mrs. G. Adler .$ 20.00 

Joseph B. Arnold. 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Asbridge .-. 5.00 

T. Baker . 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Edmund Berrigan . 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. James Billingsley -- 2.00 

J. Bourne .. 5.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Saul Brandt... 8.00 

Brooklyn (N.Y.) Protestant Guild 

of the Deaf . 10.00 

Robert M. Brown . 1.00 

Stephen Charma .-. 30.00 

Alvin Clements . 1.00 

Columbus (Ohio) Assoc, of the Deaf .... 10.00 

Community Center of the Deaf 

(Detroit, Mich.) . 10.00 

B. W. Cox . 1.00 

Mrs. Douglas Cumbie . 3.00 

Miss Mildred Daniels. 10.00 

Mrs. I. O. Davis . 5.00 

John A. DeLance . 50.00 

Juanita J. Easley. 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Hubei t Elrod . 10.00 

William R. Fellers . 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. R. H. Freeman ... 30.00 

Miss Ann P. Garretson . 10.00 

Georgia Assoc, of the Deaf ... 86.00 

Wright Gilchrist . 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. J. A. Goodrich . 13.00 

William T. Griffing. 2.00 

Robert A. Halligan, Jr... 2.00 

Lillian Hayes . 4.00 

Hebrew Assoc, of the Deaf (New York) 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. E. C. Herron... 4.00 

Miss Marie Higbee. 5.00 

H. Hilliard . 2.00 

Houston (Texas) Assoc, of the Deaf .... 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Edward D. Hudson. 5.00 

Miss Margaret E. Jackson. 5.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Jenkins. 2.00 

Margaret Kelley . 1.00 

Homer Keoujrh . 1.00 

Mr. Charles E. Kinser. 9.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Kosanovich . 16.00 

Mrs. George LaRue . 5.00 

Josephine Lynn . 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Marcus H. Marks . 10.00 

William Martin .... 5 00 

Francis A. Matthews.. 2 00 

Joseph Maxwell. 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Ben E. Mayfield, Jr. 5.00 

Vladimir Mazur. 8 00 

Catherine M. McAdam... 3.00 

Lucille McBurney. 9 00 

Mrs. Sarah R. Miller. 50 00 

Mrs. Zella M. Miller ... 10 00 

Mr. & Mrs. E. H. Morgan ... 5.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Saul Moss . 12.00 

Howard Overhiser. 2 00 

Philip Plocar... 9.00 

Miss Chrisoula Poulos . 50.00 


Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Price . 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. August Querengasser. 2.00 

Walter Ripley . 1.00 

Hyman Ilockmaker. 5.00 

Albert J. Rose.-. 5.00 

Tom Rosser . 4.00 

Charles Wm. Rush . 9.00 

Carlton C. Scurry . 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Winford P. Simmons . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Simon . 10.00 

Talladega (Alabama) Club of the Deaf 10.00 

J. H. Taylor . 4.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Olaf Tollefson . 2.00 

Utica Civic Assoc, of the Deaf. 20.00 

Virginia Assoc, of the. Deaf . 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Joel Webber . 17.00 

Gus G. Weil . 5.00 


Lawrence N. Yo!!es Memorial 
Fund 

Among the contributions listed this 
month in memory of Larry Yolles are 
those from two of our great athletic 
associations in which Larry was active 
for several years. At its national basket¬ 
ball tournament in Milwaukee the Na¬ 
tional Athletic Association of the Deaf 
contributed $100 to the fund, and the 
Great Lakes Bowling Association asked 
for contributions from its members at 
the Chicago tournament, amounting to 


$128.00. 

American Athletic Assoc, of the Deaf ....$100.00 

Cameron Methodist Church 

of the Deaf (Ohio) . 350 50 

Proceeds from dramatic presenta¬ 
tion, THE RED LAMP, performed 
in Cincinnati on Feb. 28, 1953) 

Francis P. Coughlin . 2.00 

GREAT LAKES DEAF BOWLING ASSOC. 

Member Contributions: 

Jack Asmanda.$ 1.00 

R. Bagosy. 1.00 

Robert Barr . 2.00 

Charles Berg . 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. A. Bianco. 1.00 

Lydia Blomgren . 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. W. Bovee . 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. G. Byrne . 2.00 

Herman S. Cahen .—. 10.00 

Emil Cienik . 1.00 

Pat Cleveland . 1.00 

John Cordano . 1.00 

John B. Davis . 1.00 

Helen & Phil De Falco . 1.00 

Don De Fillipo. 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Sol Deitch . 2.00 

B. Donohue .-. 1.00 

Edwin Drolet . 1.00 

Edwin Engelgau . 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Ellerhorst . 2.00 

Edward Filliger .. 1.00 

Charles Fitch . 1.00 

Ivor Friday. 1.00 

Milton Friedman. LOO 

Mr. & Mrs. F. Garrell. 1.00 

Pearl Goff . 1.00 

William Graf. 1.00 

Frank Green . 10.00 

Ben Greenheck . LOO 

Mr. & Mrs. Ray Hage. 1.00 

Thomas Hansen . 1.00 

T. C. Hanpe . LOO 

Mr. & Mrs. C. Haynes. 2.00 

Carl Heyser . LOO 

Sam Hewson . LOO 

Thomas A. Hinchey . 10.00 

G. Hoffman . 2.00 

F. Iammarino, Jr. 1.00 


Floyd Johnson ..—. 1-00 

F. Kaiser . L00 

Joseph Kessler. LOO 

Mr. & Mrs. N. K. Klajda . LOO 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred Lee . LOO 

A. Lowenstein . L00 

Mr. & Mrs. W. Maiworm . 2.00 

Jacob Maser.-.-. 1-89 

R. Mayershofer . 5.00 

J. A. McVernon . L00 

Oscar Meyer. L00 

Lowell Meyers... LOO 

A. Mickenham .—. 1-00 

Eugene Miller . 1.00 

Leroy Miller . L00 

Ralph Miller .. LOO 

Michael Morafcik .-. LOO 

Martin Moss.-. 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Alex Motyka . 1.00 

C. Mullay . LOO 

Edwin Nash . 1.00 

John Otto . LOO 

M. Pendergast . 1.00 

Philip Plocar. 2.00 

Robert Popp .,.—- L00 

Stanley Postus. LOO 

Hugh Pulver . LOO 

C. L. Rabelhofer. 1.00 

Leo Ragsdale.-. 1.00 

Gordon Rice. LOO 

Hollis Rice . LOO 

Michael Roche . LOO 

Carl B. Smith . 1.00 

E. Stafford . 1.00 

Kenneth Standley . 1.00 

Mrs. Betty Stanford . LOO 

L. Stanford. 1.00 

H. Steele. 1.00 

Raymond Steger . 1.00 

G. Sternault . 1.00 

H. Strom . 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. W. Suys . 1.00 

Lorraine Szablewski . 1.00 

Beauford Thompson . LOO 

Paul Tillman . 1.00 

Walter Tuleja . 1.00 

Charles Whisman . LOO 

R. Wixted. LOO 

Joseph Zinkovich . LOO 

Mr. & Mrs. Philip Zola . 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning . 25.00 

Margaret Hauberg . 5.00 

Home Club of the Deaf 

(Delavan, Wisconsin) . 5.00 

Mrs. Petra Howard . 5.00 

Nora V. Nanney . 5.00 

William C. Purdy. 2.00 


Total Contributed .$3,026.80 


N.A.D. officials and Board members 
spoke during June and July at state 
conventions in Illinois, Indiana, Ar¬ 
kansas, Oklahoma, and Washington. 
Some notes on these conventions will 
appear later. 

Schedule of Membership Fees 
and Dues 

Annual Membership, $2.00. 

Life Membership: Jan. 1, 1953 to Dec. 
31, 1953, $15.00. After Jan. 1, 1954, 
$ 20 . 00 . 

Century Club (open to any person, 
couple, association, etc.), $100.00. 
Affiliation (for state associations, clubs, 
and other groups), $10.00 or more 
annually. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
121 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The Answer Box 


This department is conducted 
by Lawrence Newman, 713 No. 
Madison St., Rome, New York 


l^ttal Statistics 


BIRTHS: 

Mr. and Mrs. James Grimes, Dyersburg, Tenn., 
March 3, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Van Dyke, Howard, S. 
Dak., March 7, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Brant, South Carolina, 
March 28, a hoy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 6, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Johnson, Cave Spring, 
Ga., April 14, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Wohlford, Bristol, Tenn., 
April 15, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oren Palmer, Grove City, Ohio, 
April 25, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Hazan, Los Angeles, 
Calif., May 5, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Lewallen, Louisville, Ky., 
May 7, twin boys. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Uterstatedt, Hartford, 
Conn., May 16, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis (Pete) Coughlin, Bing¬ 
hamton, N. Y., May 17, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Looney, Missouri, June 
13, a boy . 

MARRIAGES: 

Kenneth Czerney and Mrs. Shirley Matthews, 
Worthington, Minn., March 20. 

Tom Short and Lorene Eagleson, Harrison, 
Arkansas, March 21. 

Mike Bright, Detroit, Mich., and Aileen Sar- 
teen, Knoxville, Tenn., March 28. 

James Jarman, Jr., and Miss Nannie Mae 
Miller, Dayton, 0., April 3. 

John Pates, Atlanta, Ga., and Miss Cleta 
Burress, Nick’s Creek, Tenn., April 5. 

Travis Sessions and Miss Beatrice Kasper, 
Austin, Tex., April 11. 

Andrew Murphy and Miss Theresa Brotz, 
Ridgefield, N. J., April 11. 

Seiberling Smith and Della Reid, Wild Cat, 
Ky., April 11. 

Inzer Shubert and Sonia Kutas, Belle Glade, 
Fla., May. 

Lemuel Keith, Jr., and Hilda Coulter, Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., May 1. 

Malcolm Seward and Theresa Anderson, Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Va., May 2. 

Norbert Knobbe and Jaunita Hain, Omaha, 
Nebr., May 16. 

Irwon Frazier and Anna Strickland, Wichita, 
Kan., May 30. 

Burr Mills and Alice Lewis, Pearson, Okla., 
May 30. 

Walter Kistler and Gladys Cooper, Omaha, 
Nebr., June 7. 

James Higby and Ava Leah James, Bellflower, 
Calif., June 14. 

Harry Eckstrom and Marjorie Leiren, Omaha, 
Nebr., June 14. 

George Propp and Eleanor Cuscaden, Omaha, 
Nebr., June 18. 

Leverett Blanchard and Betty Ann Larson, 
Stamford, Conn., June 20. 

Vasken Aghabalian and Mary Sladek, Long 
Beach, Calif., June 21. 

Prince Albert Mathis and Sara Jane Hale, 
Knoxville, Tenn., June 28. 

DEATHS: 

Mrs. Frances Marsh, Elmira, N. Y., March 22. 

Mrs. Corline Ellis, Faribault, Minn., April 3. 

Mike Lydon, 59, Duluth, Minn., April 8. 

Henry Lee Rutledge, 18, Pine Flats, Tenn., 
April 9. 

Mrs. Gertrude Bruning, 74, Missouri, April 12. 

Albert E. Olson, Bloomingtn, Ill., April 17. 

John M. O’Donnell. 70, Bronx, N. Y., April 23. 

Kenneth Phelps, 39, Louisville, Ky., May 10. 

Charles Kessler, 85, Miami, Fla., May 17. 

Sherman A. Retz. Los Angeles Calif., May 25. 

Joseph LoAlbo, 22, Long Beach, Calif., June 12. 

Frank Amann, 42, Portland, Ore., June 16. 


Question for this month: 

What is your favorite food ? 

I have always 
been a light eater 
due to the fact that 
certain foods do not 
agree with me. How¬ 
ever, one of my 
favorites is a spring 
salad which consists 
of lettuce, cucumber, 
scallions, cottage 
cheese, chives, sliced radishes, grated 
carrots, and heavy cream mixed lightly 
with lemon juice. 

Henry J. Greenbaum, New York City 
* * * 

My favorite food 
is a cold glass of 
milk. I drink at least 
3 glasses each day 
and I feel it re¬ 
freshes me. It seems 
to function best 
when taken with 
other food that is 
not easily digested. 
Milk is one of the best sources of 
nourishment for anybody of any age 
as it is such a versatile food with plenty 
of protein and calcium needed primarily 
for building up a bony structure. 

Kimball I). Nash, 
Greenwood , Rhode Island 
* * * 

Oh well, to tell 
you the truth I have 
such an appetite that 
almost anything ed¬ 
ible appeals to me. 

If you happen to 
wonder why I do 
not look so fat in 
the snapshot blame 
it on my wife. 

Delos B. Nellis, Albany , Oregon 
* * * 

Now, that’s a hard 
question to answer, 
Eating was always 
my favorite pastime, 
but I have been 
compelled to change 
my hobby in order 
to achieve bodily 
proportions that re¬ 
semble the Body 
Beautiful more closely. There’s the old 
standby of roast leg of lamb, comple¬ 
mented by roasted potatoes, string 
beans and tomato aspic salad with 
shrimp, celery and stuffed olives all 
chopped up and chucked into the hot 
gelatine before it jells. And, I also 


relish another meat dish. Get a thick 
slice of swiss steak. Then, slice and dice 
the following: raw onions, peeled 
lemons and yellow American cheese. 
Put them all over the steak in layers. 
Open a can of tomatoes and pour ’em 
over everything. Cover the pile with a 
coating of cracker crumbs and season 
before putting the pan into a slow oven 
to cook until the steak is done. The 
sauce will turn into a gooey mess, but, 
boy! what a flavor! Last, but not least, 
is my favorite chocolate cake, which we 
call the “Feather Cake.” 

Leo M. Jacobs, Berkeley , Calif. 

* * * 

I do not have anything in particular 
but do like quite a few things to eat. 
Meat is probably the most appealing to 
the eyes. Here goes the recipe for broiled 
T Bone Steak: 

Preheat the broiler for 10 minutes. 
Grease the broiler rack with some of 
the fat from the meat. Place the meat 
on the rack and set it in place about 
3 inches below the heat. After 5 minutes 
pull the rack out and season the surface 
of the meat with salt, pepper and a little 
dash of garlic salt. Then turn the steak 
over with a spatula or tongs and season 
this side. Push the rack back in until 
it is done. Broil 1 inch steak for about 
12 to 15 minutes or to your liking. 
1 to 2 inch steak will take 20 to 30 
minutes or to your liking. The heat may 
he regulated by the distance the meat is 
placed below the flame. (Piercing the 
s*eak with a fork to turn it over will 
allow the escape of meat juice). 

Alice Lusk, Madison , Missouri 
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